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LITERATURE. 


The Encylopaedic Dictionary: a new and 
original Work of Reference to all the 
Words in the English Language, with a 
full account of their Origin, Meaning, 
Pronunciation, and Use. (Cassell.) 


We have now the concluding volumes of a 
work which was initiated about seventeen 
years ago. The first issue did not appear till 
the autumn of 1879, since which date, within 
little more than nine years, the whole fourteen 
volumes have been published. The Rev. Dr. 
R. Hunter spent four years in amassing 
material, and his name was specially con- 
nected with the first volumes, whence it is 
known to some as “‘ Hunter’s Encyclopaedia.” 
He has, in effect, continued throughout to 
contribute a large number of the articles on 
general knowledge. But Mr. 8S. J. Herttage 
has from nearly the beginning had the writing 
of the portions which treat of the language— 
i.e, *‘the dictionary proper”; while Mr. 
John Williams has exercised a careful super- 
vision over the whole, acting, in fact, as 
editor. In addition, the publishers acknow- 
ledge much valuable assistance given on 
numerous technical or scientific points by 
many eminent authorities. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the numerous items 
connected with chemistry by Mr. J. F. Walker 
and Mr. W. M. Harkness. A number of 
helpers have been found among the staffs of 
the British Museum, the Zoological Society, 
and other institutions; while the names of 
Sir John Stainer, Prof. Huxley, and Lieut.- 
Col. Cooper King, should be guarantees of 
excellence in their own special department of 
knowledge. 

To the last volume is prefixed a Preface of 
forty pages, of which nearly two thirds are 
filled with ‘“‘An Historical Sketch of the 
English Language: its Origin, Dialects, 
Structure, and Affinities.’ The whole work 
is concluded by an Appendix, which contains 
much curious and useful apparatus for refer- 
ence—such as lists of phrases and quotations, 
many of them in current use, from Greek, 
Latin, and four modern languages, with ex- 
planations and notes of their origin; lists of 
Scripture names, also of classical and other 
ancient names, accented so as to show their 
pronunciation accorling to English usage, 
together with some information sketching in 
the story of the mispronunciation of Greek 
and Latin in England. This includes a table 
of the consonants and vowels in Latin, which 
briefly indicates what are ‘‘the conclusions 
to which modern scholars have come as to the 
pronunciation of Latin.” 

More likely to be in frequent requisition 
than any, perhaps, is the last article in the 


Appendix—viz., a list of ‘‘ Abbreviations and 
Contractions in general use,’’ the number of 
which is astonishing—over twelve hundred. 
The larger part of these are peculiar to Great 
Britain, standing for English words; and the 
mystification of the unfortunate foreigner—to 
say nothing of many an innocent native—may 
well be pardoned among so many unknown 
signs. Here stand all the mystic letters which 
the learned and official delight to tack on to 
their names, clothed in their full meanings ; 
here, too, will be found many a contraction 


-|in literary use, relic of the ancient habit of 


writing contracted Latin, or forms of modern 
introduction, which often puzzle the ‘‘ general 
reader ’’; the various shifts to which scribbling 
humanity of the English-speaking race is put 
in order to save time and labour are all enu- 
merated here. Weare gled to see among the 
rest the shortened forms of the States’ names 
in common use by Americans—such as ‘‘ Io.” 
for Iowa, ‘‘ La.’”’ for Louisiana, which are not 
always familar to an English eye. Such a list 
as this is an essential part of an Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, which deals, above all, with 
language. Abbreviated forms have a tendency 
to pass into current words, as the familiar 
’bus and cab (omnibus, cabriolet) ; and even a 
string of representative letters may become a 
word which will prove a terrible nut for 
future lexicographers to crack. By the time 
Dr. Murray has reached the letter M in the 
New Dictionary (so rapid is the march of some 
words) ‘‘mabys”’ may be an accepted piece 
of coinage knocking for admission into his 
treasury ; we have heard it used several times 
in public and private speech by friends and 
members of that useful society the Metro- 
politan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants. M.A.B.Y.S., however, as well as 
R.1.B.A.—the architect’s formula—and per- 
haps others, are omitted from the list in the 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary. 

We have not yet done with the Appendix. 
The first twelve pages are devoted to the 
literature of those dictionaries in which 
English has a part, containing a short account 
of ‘English lexicography,” and a list of 
dictionaries divided into fourteen classes, each 
arranged chronologically. This is a very 
interesting part of the history of the language, 
which was dealt with by Mr. Wheatley so 
long ago as 1865, in a paper read before the 
Philological Society. The first really English 
dictionary, or ‘‘ English Expositor of Hard 
Words,”’ was a small book by John Bullokar, 
printed in 1616. But our earliest glossaries 
and dictionaries date from the times when 
Latin and French were the languages of 
culture in England, and were spoken and 
written and taught in probably greater pro- 
portion than at present. Among these are 
the vocabularies of Neckam and of Walter de 
Biblesworth, and the “ Dictionarius” of John 
de Garlande, of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The list before us begins with 
the Promptorium Parvulorum and the Catho- 
licon Anglicum, both of the fifteenth century, 
which are the two best-known dictionaries for 
English-Latin, the first having been printed 
many times. A year after the first edition 
of the Promptorium appeared the first print 
of a Latin-English dictionary, the Ortus 
Vocabulorum, in 1500, the Medulla, compiled 
about forty years previously, to this day exist- 





|ing only in MS. Several treatises to help in 





learning French had been written before the 
famous work of Palsgrave, printed in 1530, 
the first which is given here; among which 
the curious ‘‘ Maniére de langage qui enseigne 
& parler et a écrire le francais,” written by 
an Englishman in the fourteenth century 
(priated in 1873 by Prof. Paul Meyer), should 
have found a place in this list. In the six- 
teenth century the increased intercourse with 
Italy and Spain bore fruit in Florio’s Italian- 
English, and Percival and Minsheu’s Spanish- 
English dictionaries; Greek was taken up by 
Baret and Hutton; while the supply of Latin 
and French word-books continued. Of dic- 
tionaries designed to the understanding of 
English alone there appeared about a score 
after Bullokar’s in 1616, till Dr. Johnson’s 
great work in 1755 capped them all. Cocker’s 
book (1704) must long have been popular; 
the phrase, *‘ according to Cocker” (an invo- 
cation for correctness) is still familiar.* 

The compiler of this list would have added 
to its value had he given some sign (in this 
Class I.) of the dividing line where he ceases to 
include lexicons of other languages than 
English. He has Ainsworth’s Latin dictionary 
of 1736, and Baretti’s Italian of 1760, and his 
Spanish of 1778; and, in the present century 
Armstrong’s Gaelic of 1825 and Foley’s Irish 
of 1855; but of the numerous dictionaries of 
inter-English and foreign languages produced 
say within the last century, no hint is given. 
For instance, there is not, we believe, a single 
German dictionary mentioned. Now it might 
not have been necessary to include all these, 
but the account and the classes are not 
complete without some reference to them, 
especially when we find all other arts and 
sciences represented. To the student of 
language, the lists of American dictionaries 
of English, of Glossaries (including those of 
the English Dialect Society) and Concord- 
dances, and of Etymological Dictionaries will 
be welcome ; although two capital omissions 
occur in this last—Spelman’s well-known 
Glossarium <Archaiologicum (1687) and the 
invaluable treasury of Ducange, even Migne’s 
handy abridgment of it being left out. In 
the case of Ducange, this is the more in- 
excusable, as such works as the Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen of Diez 
are included. The Anglo-Saxon dictionaries, 
five in number, should have been placed in the 
first list, as part of the history of the lan- 
guage, whereas they are relegated to a class 
apart, between Etymology and Synonyms. 
The remaining lists deal with special word- 
books and cyclopaedias, slang, biblical, law, 
military and marine, medical, chemical, Xc., 
not forgetting encyclopaedias and general 
dictionaries of all modern knowledge, English 
and American. This is a new and useful 
feature, quite proper to an encyclopaedic 
work. 

Since Dr. Johnson’s time, the dictionaries 
of general English alone published in this 
country and America number more than 
a hundred and twenty-five—testimony to the 
desire felt by the race for understanding and 
fixing the symbols of its speech. The present 
work claims to be “the most exhaustive 





* We have ourselves always understood this 

phrase as referring to Cocker’s Arithmetic, which 

survived in actual use down to Dr, 
Johnson’s tour in the Hebrides. —Ep. Acapemy, 
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djetionary of the English language” yet 
brought out, designed 

“to trace the history of each word stap by 
step, thus showing the successive gradations 
of meanings as they rose out of each other, 
and to illustrate each meaning by quotations 
from the written or printed language.” 


The latter part of this bold programme can- 
not be said to be fully carried out. Every 
page shows the failure to comply with it. 
We do not say this in depreciation. The 
aim was high, and therefore has led to 
good results; but such a plan could only 
be strictly followed in a scientific 
work like Dr. Murray’s great Dictionary, 
which confines itself to the history and 
elucidation of the language, and does not 
attempt encyclopaedic knowledge. The in- 
fluence of that monumental work, although 
still so far from complete, is, no doubt, seen 
in these pages, and the net result shows a 
great advance on lexicons of English hitherto 
available. The words are given in their 
various forms, various meanings, and various 
compounds more or less numerous; popular 
and proverbial phrases are quoted under the 
chief catch-word, ¢.g., ‘‘ great cry and little 
wool,” under “wool.” Words that are 
obsolete, and those rarely used, are pointed 
out by appropriate signs—a feature of much 
value to readers of our older literature. The 
vocabulary of Scotland, as found in Burns 
and Scott, has been especially included. 

As astorehouse of English words now or 
in former times current, the Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary is probably uvrivalled, containing, 
it is stated, in round numbers, 180,000 head- 
ings or articles. A scientific analysis of these, 
such as Dr. Murray gives, is wanting. We 
cannot, therefore, yet take real stock of the 
language in its entirety—how many are main 
words, what are combinations, how many are 
still foreigners, kc. On the other hand, we 
have here, plainly admitted by the scope of 
the undertaking, numerous technical words 
belonging to ‘‘ those knowledges most familiar 
to, and mest intimately connected with, the 
daily life of man” (as an American review 
puts it), games, occupations, slang, arts, as 
well as the recondite sciences. The following 
indicates what have been sought for: 


‘¢ Ag an illustration, it may be mentioned that 
in one column of the Field newspaper, no less 
than twenty words connected with golf occurred 
which do not appear in any dictionary.” 


In turning over the Icaves, indeed, it has 
struck us that terms of purely scientific 
nomenclature, especially pertaining to chemis- 
try and mineralogy, have a large space. The 
preface assures us that what may be termed 
the cyclopaedic words include all except 
those special to geology and biology. Such 
words as ‘‘yunx,” ‘‘yttrogummite,” * onis- 
cidw,’? “* murenichthys,” * tabernaemontana,”’ 
thow that a good deal more than English 
speech is attempted in this extensive com- 
pilation. Much of historic and _ statistic 
interest, too, is embodied in the explanation 
of such words as ‘‘ dynamite,” “‘ methodist,” 
‘‘flagellant,” ‘‘caucus,” ‘‘ boycott.” With 
definitions and explanations covering nearly 
the whole field of science, art, and literature, 
which the compilers have laudably en- 
deavoured to bring up to the very latest date, 
this dictionary recommends itself as one of 





the most useful works of reference that we 
possess, and by far the most comprehensive in 
terms that has appeared. It is essentially a 
product of modern times, taking its instances 
not only from books but from the daily press, 
that current expression of oral speech. If on 
the language-side the quoting of present 
writers and best opinions, rather than the 
production of any clear or independent 
essay, gives to the ‘ Historical Sketch of the 
English Language” here prefixed some ele- 
ment of weakness, this is, on the other hand, 
in character with the work as a representa- 
tive compilation. Barring an occasional con- 
fusion in the use of the term /nglish, the 
chronological specimens of writers from 
Caedmon to Spenser, and the summaries of 
the distinguishing grammatical features of 
these and of the tbree dialects given in this 
sketch, form a fitting introduction (though 
found in the last volume) to a work which 
has deservedly become popular. 
L. Tovrmin Sura. 








EMERSON AT IIOME IN CONCORD. 


Emerson in Concord: a Memoir written from 
the ‘Social Circle” in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, Philosopher and Seer : 
an Estimate of his Character and Genius, 
in Prose and Verse. By A. Bronson Alcott. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Tue ‘‘ Social Circle ’ in Concord isa club that 
dates back to the days of the Revolution, 
having been founded in 1782. Emerson was 
elected a member in 1839, and five years 
later he described the institution to a friend 
in these terms : 

‘Much the best Society I have ever known is 
a Club in Concord, called the Social Circle, 
consisting always of twenty-five of our citizens, 
doctor, lawyer, farmer, trader, miller, mechanic, 
&c., solidest of men, who yield the solidest of 
gossip. Harvard University is a wafer com- 
pared to the solid land which my friends repre- 
sent. I do not like to be absent from home on 
Tuesday evenings in Winter ”’ (p. 146). 
Emerson continued to be a member of this 
club until his death, which took place on 
April 27, 1882. A month earlier he was 
present at a meeting held to celebrate the 
hundredth year of its existence. This club 
has a book of biographies, in which it is the 
custom to preserve “as true a picture as may 
be of the life of each departed member.” 
The memoir of his father, which Mr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson has prepared, was intended 
primarily for this book of biographies. He 
writes, he says, for his father’s neighbours 
and near friends; but he wisely adds—‘* I 
include many who, perhaps, never saw him.” 
These chronicles of ‘‘a citizen of the uni- 
verse,” as Dr. Holmes called Emerson, are 
valuable to a wider circle than that at 
Concord. Indeed, now that the existence of 
the book of biographies has been made known, 
the question arises, Are there not other 
records therein which, for their historical value, 
or because they relate to eminent persons, 
ought to see the light ? 

Mr. Edward Emerson is careful to explain 
that the publication of his book is in no way 
due to dissatisfaction with the biograph 
prepared by Mr. James Elliot Cabot, whic 





has been before the public about eighteen 
months. Mr. Cabot, he says, wrote the story 
‘‘ for the world.” All the diaries, letters, 
and other papers that Emerson left were at 
his disposal; and, in the opinion of Mr. Edward 
Emerson, ‘ he made good and true and loyal 
use of the trust.” Undoubtedly Mr. Cabot’s 
book is a valuable contribution to Emerson 
literature. It might have been fuller, perhaps, 
in some directions; but it is well to remember 
that when Mr. Cabot was preparing it he had 
the fate of Mr. Froude before his eyes asa 
warning against over-candour. He erred, if 
at all, in the contrary direction. Perhaps he 
was rather too judicious. After all, even in 
biography, honesty is the best policy; and 
besides, in the case of Emerson, there really 
was nothing to concaal. Mr. Edward Emer. 
son’s memoir now supplies what was wanted. 
Some of the ground = traverses is familiar ; 
but he is able to fill up various gaps here and 
there. Much more that he tells us had not 
been told before. His purpose is to reveal 
his father’s personal and inner life as ‘‘the 
citizen and villager and householder, the 
friend and neighbour.” He adds: “If I 
magnify, perhaps unduly, this aspect of my 
father, it is to show those whom his writings 
have helped or moved that his daily life was 
in accord with his teachings.” He presents 
to the imagination the real Emerson as he 
was in the flesh. He shows that there was 
perfect harmony between Emerson’s public 
precepts and the conduct of his private life. 
To some of us this does not come as a surprise. 
As much was expected ; but it is good, never- 
theless, to have the facts set forth. Some 
six years ago, in the Westminster Review, I 
ventured to apply to Emerson himself the 
words he had written about Michael Angelo: 
‘In him all things recorded agree together. 
He lived one life, pursued one career.... 
Especially we venerate his moral fame.” Tho 
estimate has been abundantly justified. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Edward 
Emerson’s book comes a reprint of Bronson 
Alcott’s tribute to Emerson. This little 
work was first printed as long ago as 1865, 
as a birthday gift to Emerson. It was 
published in 1882, together with an ‘‘ Ode” 
by Mr. F. B. Sanborn. A publisher’s note 
states that Alcott was auxious that this book 
should be given to the world, and some of his 
last literary work consisted in revising and 
correcting the proofs. The essay does justice 
to Emerson’s genius and credit to Alcott’s 
own discernment. It exhibits, too, the free 
and generous spirit of the writer, of all men 
the most guileless. It is one of the best 
appreciative criticisms of Emerson’s genius 
and personal life that has been attempted. 
The praise is ungrudging but not indiscrimi- 
nate. Alcott anticipated, in part at least, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s classification of Emer- 
son with Marcus Aurelius, and he saw other 
affinities which Mr. Arnold missed. 

Next to the life-long friendship with Car- 
lyle, the most interesting of Emerson’s friend- 
ships is that with Alcott. It was a friendshi 
of equal esteem and independence on both 
sides. Alcott, like Emerson, was self-centred. 
Each understood the other’s character in its 
deeper aspects. Emerson never hesitated to 


express his admiration for his friend. He 
wrote to Margaret Fuller: ‘‘ He has more of 
the God-like than any man I have ever seen, 
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and his presence rebukes and threatens and 
raises.” He sent him to Carlyle, after de- 
scribing him as ‘‘a majestic soul with whom 
conversation is possible.” ‘*He is capable of 
truth, and gives me the same glad astonish- 
ment that he should exist which the world 
But Carlyle, with his duller sym- 
pathy, failed to understand the man. He 
saw only a visionary reformer ‘ bent on saving 
the world by a return to acorns and the 
golden age,” and probably reckoned him a 
fool. 


‘“‘A genial, innocent, simple-hearted man of 
much natural intelligence and goodness, with 
an air of rusticity, veracity, and dignity withal, 
which in many ways appeals to one;” ‘‘a kind 
of venerable Don Quixote, whom nobody can 
even laugh at without loving——” 


This was the best report that Carlyle could 
make, even to his friend Emerson; and no 
doubt, for Emerson’s sake, he had done his 
utmost to admire Alcott. But neither his 
friendship for Emerson nor Alcott’s own 
manifest sincerity and sweetness sufficed to 
save Alcott from personal insult about his 
“damned potato gospel.” ‘As you do not 
seem to have seen in him his pure and noble 
intellect,” answered Emerson quietly, ‘I 
fear that it lies under some new and denser 
clouds.” Alcott’s crotchets could not have 
been more to Emerson’s liking than they 
were to Carlyle’s; but Emerson was at least 
courteous to worse crotchet-mongers than 
Alcott, and was always open to listen and to 
learn even from them : 


“When philosopbers avd reformers sought 
him constantly and sat as guests at his table, 
shudderivg at flesh or stimulants, or products 
of slave-labour, or foreign luxuries, or even at 
roots because they grew downwards, he was so 
hospitable to every new thought or project that 
aimed to make life more spiritual, that he was 
willing to try what might lie in it; and when 
his guests were gone, he, on one or two occa- 
sions tried their experiment, even went to his 
study direct from his bedroom in the morning 
for several days, and there had bread and 
water brought to him, instead of the comfort- 
able family meal and the two cups of coffee to 
which he was accustomed ; but his strong sense 
showed him at once that those very means 


tions of eating and drinking of altogether too 
much importance, and also unfitting the body 
and mind for their best work—and temperance, 
not abstinence, became, as before, his custom 
without effort or further thought about so 
slight a matter which filled smaller men’s 
horizon’? (Memoir, p. 153). 


In the case of Alcott he penetrated the sterling 
man behind the crotchets, and appreciated 
him accordingly. There is justice in the 
comparison which Alcott draws between 
Emerson and Carlyle in the essay before us: 


“‘ What higher praise can we bestow on anyone 
than to say of him that he harbours another's 
prejudices with a hospitality so cordial as to 
give him, for the time, the sympathy next best 
to—if, indeed, it be not edification in—charity 
itself? For what disturbs and distracts man- 
kind more than the uncivil manners that cleave 
man from man? Yet for his amendment 
letters, love, Christianity, were all given. 
“How different is he [Emerson] in temper 
and manners from Carlyle, with whom he is 
popularly associated! but who, for the most 
part, is the polemic, the sophist, the scorner ; 
whose books, opened anywhere, show him 





berating the wrong he sees, but seeing, shows | 


never the means of removing. Ever the same 
melancholy advocacy of work to be done under 
the dread master ; force of stroke, the right to 
rule and be ruled, ever the dismal burden. ... 
He rides his Leviathan as fiercely as did his 
countryman Hobbes, and can be as truculent 
and abusive; the British Taurus and a mad 
one... . Silenced he will not be; talking 
terribly against all talking but his own; agree- 
ing, disagreeing, all the same; he, the Jove, 
permitting none, none to mount Olympus, till 
the god deigns silence and invites” (pp. 26-9) 

With these two books, and the others 
which have come before, we are able to get 
an uncommonly clear and truthful conception 
of Emerson’s character, and to see how it 
manifested itself in the public teacher and 
man of letters, but especially how it was 
presented in the more private relations of 
citizen and friend and in his domestic life as 
son, husband, and father. 

Emerson was a dweller in Concord for forty- 
eight years—at first for a short time at the 
famous Old Manse, and afterwards in a house 
of his own. He held various public offices, 
the first which devolved upon him being that 
of Hog-reeve. ‘‘It was the ancient custom 
of the town to consider the newly married 
man eligible for this office”; and Emerson, as 
soon as his marriage with Miss Lydia Jack- 
son qualified him, received the appointment. 
More congenial, doubtless, was his appoint- 
ment as a member of the school-committee, 
which came later. He was constant in his 
attendance at the town-meetings, not often 
taking part in the discussions, but always an 
interested listener. In this institution, which 
he thought gave to “every individual his 
fair weight in the government without any 
disorder from numbers,” he seemed to see 
‘‘the safety and strength of New England.” 
About the duties of the citizen he had decided 
opinions : 

“Those who stay away from election think 
that one vote will dono good. ’Tis but one 
step more to think that one vote will do no 
harm. But if they should come to be in- 
terested in themselves, in their career, they 
would no more stay away from the election 
than : honesty or from affection ” (Memoirs, 
p. 81). 

Particularly he condemned the pairing-off of 
votes, as though all requirements were satis- 
fied by this mutual cancelment—“ as if your 
presence did not tell in more ways than your 
vote.” ‘Suppose the three hundred at 
Thermopylae had paired off with three hun- 
dred Persians; would it have been all the 
same to Greece and to history?’’ He found, 
says his son, that ‘‘to do one’s duty to the 
State strengthened the individual.” 

As to the special function of the scholar as 
citizen, Emerson’s views were equally pro- 
nounced : 


‘*« The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by showing them facts 
amidst appearances. These being his functions, 
it becomes him to feel all confidence in himself 
and to defer never to the popular cry. He and 
he only knows the world. .. . Some ephemeral 
trade, or war, or man is cried up by half man- 
kind and cried down by the other half as if all 
depended on this particular up or down. ... 
Let him not quit his belief that a pop-gun is a 
pop-gun, though the ancient and honourable of 
the earth should affirm it to be the crack of 
doom ” (Memoir, p. 83). 


A similar sentiment, it will be remembered, 





runs through Mr. Russell Lowell’s discourse 
on ‘‘ The Independent in Politics.” 

While thus giving heed to his duty as a 
citizen Emerson had a strong aversion to poli- 
tical agitation, and it was only under strong 
pressure that he ever shared in it. In con- 
nexion with the anti-slavery movement he 
thought he was called to this activity. He 
helped John Brown with money and sympathy 
for his work in Kansas, and when the war came 
he attended public meetings and addressed them 
and faced howling mobs. He held that the 
scholar wes ‘‘ bound to stand,” not only “ for 
all the virtues,” but for ‘all the liberties ” ; 
and in the crisis it seemed to him that ‘the 
supreme public duty of all thinking men” 
was ‘‘to assert freedom.” He did assert it 
strenuously. This slavery question, and his 
duty in respect to it, had long troubled him. 
In 1852 he wrote in his journal : 


“T waked last night and bemoaned myself 
because I had not thrown myself into the 
deplorable question of slavery, which seems 
to want nothing so much as a few assured 
voices. But then, in hours of sanity I recover 
myself and say, God must govern His own 
world, and knows His way out of this pit 
without my desertion of my post, which has 
none to guard it but me. I have quite other 
slaves to free than those negroes, to wit, im- 
prisoned spirits, imprisoned thoughts, far back 
in the brain of man—far retired in the heaven 
ef invention, and which, important to the re- 
public of man, have no watchman, or lover, or 
defender, but I’? (Memoir, p. 78). 

The passing of the “ Fugitive Slave Act” 
weighed upon him heavily. He thought it 
was a law ‘“‘ which no man can obey or abet 
without loss of self-respect and forfeiture of 
the name of a gentleman.” When he 
heard that his children had a composition to 
write at school on “The Building of a 
House,” he said: ‘‘ You must be sure to say 
that no house nowadays is perfect without 
having a nook where a fugitive slave can be 
safely hidden away.” Later, he was fully 
drawn into the movement; and, for a time, 
the only thing worth striving for seemed to 
be the liberation of the slaves, and war pre- 
sented itself to his mind, as well as the minds 
of many of his countrymen, as the only means 
to attain that end. 

Some things there were for which nature 
had entirely incapacitated Emerson. He could 
never have been a great merchant. Mr. 
Edward Emerson is at some pains to discredit 
a popular superstition which he supposes to 
exist, that Emerson was a ’cute Yankee. In 
reality, it seems, he was an uncommonly poor 
man of business. To him, multiplication was 
indeed vexation. His efforts with the American 
publishers’ accounts on Carlyle’s behalf must 
have been little short of martyrdom; as to 
his own dealings with his publishers, he neyer 
derived full benefit from his books until hig 
son-in-law took these matters in hand for 
him. His ‘’cuteness’’ really consisted not 
in a mastery of figures, but in the possession 
of the seeing eye and the understanding heart, 
and in prudence. There is no evidence that 
he was more liable to be imposed on than 
other honest men. If his simplicity was great, 
assuredly he was not a simpleton in gny 
direction. 

For farming he was as incapable as he was 
for business, and his efforts in this direction 
would have been disastrous had not friends 
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again come to his assistance. He was 
eo clumsy with tools *that: his little son 
Waldo, seeing him with a spade, cried out. 
‘Papa, I am afraid you will dig your leg.” 
He had an orchard, and took sufficient pride 
in his pears and fapples to ’send them for 
exhibition. Mr. ‘! Edward Emerson relates 
that 


‘“‘one day, after this exhibition, a party of 
gentlemen visited his orchard who were intro- 
duced to him by his neighbour Mr. Bull, as a 
Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. He smiled with modest pride at 
having his little orchard thus honoured; but 
the Hon. S—— D——, the chairman, said: 
Mr. Emerson, the committee have called to see 
the soil which produces such poor specimens of 
such fine varieties’ (Memoir, p. 130). 

Emerson, however, knew his limitations pretty 
well, and did not waste much time over im- 
possibilities. ‘God has given me the seeing 
eye, but not the working hand,” he said. 

Persons who possessed talents which he 
lacked always commanded Emerson’s admira- 
tion. He magnified the talent of the merchant, 
of the farmer, and of the man who was handy 
with tools. One of several causes for his 
esteem for Thoreau was doubtiess Thoreau’s 
ingenuity and mechanical skill. In another 
direction, Thoreau did him service. Dr. 
Holmes says he “lent him a new set of 
organs of sense of wonderful delicacy,” 
meaning thereby that he taught him to see 
natural objects with the eye of science as 
well as with that of poetry. Emerson him- 
self credited Ellery Channing, another poet 
whom he had discovered, with also assisting 
him to observe : 

“In walking with Ellery you shall always see 
what was never before shown to the eye of 
man. And yet for how many days has that 
pretty wilderness of White Pond received the 
sun and clouds into its transparencies, and 
woven each day new webs of birch and 
pine shooting into wilder angles and more 
fantastic crossings of these coarse threads, 
which, in the water, have such momentary 
elegance ” (Memoir, p. 118). 

Surely Emerson was as much entitled as 
Ellery Channing to say, ‘‘As for beauty, I 
need not look beyond an oar’s length for my 
fill of it.” Whatever may have been his 
scientific deficiencies, he had pre-eminently 
what he termed ‘‘musical eyes” —a swift 
perception of beauty, especially of beauty of 
form. 

I speak of Ellery Channing as a poet “ dis- 
covered” by Emerson. The amount of genius 
that appeared in the little village of Concord 
during the lifetime of Emerson must have 
struck many persons as remarkable. The 
circumstance is too remarkable to be a simple 
coincidence. Emerson was always on the 
look out for greatness in others, and, if any 
existed, was sure to detect it. More than 
one known writer who is associated with 
Concord would in all likelihood have remained 
a ‘*mute inglorious Milton ” had it not been 
for Emerson. He was so quick to discern 
genius, so ready to acknowledge it, and so 
eager to encourage it, that it had good 
chances of recognition in his neighbourhood. 
Hawthorne’s fame was, of course, quite inde- 
pendent of his connexion with Concord. 
Hawthorne owed little to his personal ac- 
quaintance with Emerson, though much to 
Emerson’s teachings, for unhappily these two 





men, though they dwelt so near to one 
another, hardly came in contact. But I 
doubt what the fate of Thoreau and Ellery 
Channing would have been if Emerson had 
not discovered them ; and it is almost certain 
that the beauty of Aleott’s character would 
not have been discerned had not Emerson 
with his clear penetration into the soul of 
things been there to find it. Emerson himself 
said—so Mr. Cabot reports—that it would be 
a pity if Alcott survived him, since he alone 
possessed the means of showing to the world 
what Alcott really was. 

Emerson’s habitual hopefulness and serenitv 
are well indicated in the Memoir. They did 
not spring from insensibility to the ‘‘ seamy 
side’? of life, but from a persistent faith in 
goodness. It has been complained, says his 
son, that Emerson did not do justice to ‘‘ the 
prevailing power of evil in the world. For- 
tunately he did not. It is not the message 
given to him.”’ Strictly speaking, he did not 
believe that evil was a prevailing power. It 
was no case of not doing justice to it; for, 
looking deeper, he saw that what is called 
evil is not a positive thing, but, to use his 
significant phrase, is “‘ good in the making.” 
He was not the only or the first man to give 
currency to this troth; but few, if any in 
modern times, have laid the particular stress 
upon it that he did. This idea tempered his 
teaching and his action. He was a most per- 
sistent and determined discoverer of good in 
everything. ‘All through life he was 
cheerful by temperament and on principle.” 
He “ constantly rejoiced in the happiness of 
his lot.” Yet we know that the loss of 
friends, and sickness came to him, and that he 
was never rich in this world’s goods—causes 
for grumbling and not for rejoicing with 
many people. To ‘shun the negative side” 
was his precept and his practice. ‘ That 
which befits us, embosomed in beauty and 
wonder as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, 
and the endeavour to realise our aspirations.” 

Warrer Lewin. 








The Land of Manfred. 
(John Murray.) 


Tue accomplished author of this new volume 
of Italian travels has returned to the country 
which inspired some of the best work in her 
previous volume—the far south of the penin- 
sula, Magna Graecia, the country of Manfred. 
It is rather surprising that this part of Italy 
is comparatively unvisited. The country 
itself appears to be beautiful, and its his- 
torical associations are of uusurpassable in- 
terest. As Mrs. Ross justly remarks, ‘‘ The 
country is like a palimpsest.’”? Perhaps no 
other portion of the peninsula offers so rich 
and so varied a record. For it was here that 
all the wealth of intellect, of refinement, of 
luxury, which we associate with the name of 
Magna Graecia had its home; and this land 
was the scene of two most splendid and 
romantic episodes in history—the Norman 
pilgrimage and conquest, and the tragedy of 
the house of Hohenstaufen. Of all their 
varied history the tradition of the Hohen- 
staufen lingers longest in the minds of the 
peasantry of South Italy. And more espe- 
cially is the memory of two members of that 
house kept green—Frederick If., of whom 
actual and visible signs and traces are to be 


By Janet Ross, 





feund in his great castles of Lucera and 
Castel del Monte ; and Manfred, in whom the 
tragedy of the race was completed. Man- 
fred, who has passed into the region of legend 
and myth, whose beauty, whose gallantry, 
whose mournful end have secured for him 
the immortality of the people’s affection— 
‘¢O'Re Manfredi, noi non t’ abbiamo consciuto 
vivo, ora ti piangiam extinto.” For the 
neople to this day, Manfred’s cairn by the 
Benevento bridge does not cover the young 
king’s bones; for them King Manfred is not 
dead but merely vanished. 

It is a fascinating country, and Mrs. Ross 
is a pleasant guide. Her distinguishing 
qualities, which were apparent in her last 
work, are even more so in this. Her 
camaraderie, her enjoyment of every-day 
life, her sympathy with the common people. 
enable her to make her pages bright and 
vivid. But her heart is so entirely in 
to-day, her sympathy with the “ handsome 
Nicdla,” with the shepherds at Lucera, with 
the dancers of the tarantella and the pizzica, 
is so absorbing that the past sits somewhat 
heavilv upon her pen. The historical pages 
are a Jittle wearisome. There is a wrench in 
the transition from the Emperor Frederick to 
the shepherds Nenzia and Miché, and an 
obvious relief in rejoining the latter. But 
this spirit of camaraderie enables Mrs. Ross to 
accumulate a very considerable amount of 
curious information about the people—their 
ways, their daily life, their superstitions and 
legends ; and it is this which gives their chief 
value to Mrs. Ross’s pages, and makes her 
book a companion to be recommended to all 
who mean to visit the land of Manfred. 

H. F. Brown. 





Two Chapters of Irish History. By T. Dun- 
bar Ingram. (Macmillan.) 


Iw this book Dr. Ingram follows up his 
defence of the Act of Union by an attack on 
the Irish parliament of James II., and an 
apology for the violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick. And just as there was in the 
History of the Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, so is there in these Jo 
Chapters a grain of truth embodied in a mass 
of commonplace, exaggeration, and misrepre- 
sentation. 

What object Dr. Ingram can have in thus 
whitewashing England at the expense of 
Treland it is difficult to conceive; but it is 
just such books as these, dressed in the garb 
of history, but written in a spirit of bitterest 
partisanship, that fan the flame of national 
prejudice and prevent the reconciliation of 
Irish Catholic and English Protestant. Dr. 
Ingram seems possessed of the curious idea 
that the generally received notions of Irish 
history are altogether erroneous, and that it 
has been reserved for him to set the world 
right in not a few important particulars. The 
result is not a little straining at gnats and a 
considerable facility in swallowing camels. 
This, of course, is only natural when the 
object to be attained is not truth, but the 
proving of a certain proposition ; which pro- 
position, in Dr. Ingram’s case, is the moral 
turpitude of the Irish Celt and the tran- 
seendent purity of the English government. 
History these wo Chapters certainly are not ; 
for the first qualification of the historian is to 
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be impartial, and to Mr. Ingram it is impos- 
sible to look upon Irish history from any point 
of view than that of an ultra-English Pro- 
testant. 

Take, for example, his account of the Irish 
parliament of James II. Starting with the 
Rebellion of 1641, he dilates on the folly, 
wickedness, and cruelty of that event, with- 
out offering one word of explanation as to 
the causes which gave rise to it, and which, 
in the opinion of the Irish, at any rate, as 
completely justified it as did Charles’s mis- 
government the contemporaneous rebellions 
in England and Scotland. Not one word 
does he say about the extreme harshness and 
illegality of the Long Parliament in confis- 
cating the ‘‘rebels’ lands” in Ireland; 
though the Duke of Ormonde shared equally 
in that confiscation with Sir Phelim O’ Neill, 
against whom Dr. Ingram waxes indignantly 
wrath. The ejection of two-thirds of the 
Irish gentry from their patrimonial estates 
by Cromwell appears to him only remarkable 
for its ‘‘ leniency,” though the attempt of the 
parliament of 1689 to reverse this settle- 
ment and to restore the land to its old 
owners is described by him as an act of 
spoliation and iniquity such as has not 
been seen in Europe since the days of the 
Norman Conquest. In the same strain of ex- 
aggeration, amounting to misrepresentation, 
does he sketch the government of Ireland 
under James II.; the sole object of which, it 
seems, was the reversal of the Restoration 
Act of Settlement (pp. 63-4). But one re- 
quires a little more proof than Dr. Ingram’s 
bare assertion that it is certain that the Lrish 
clergy and Tyrconnel, with the consent and 
concurrence of James, began a “‘ conspiracy,” 
the object of which was Roman Catholic 
ascendency in Ireland, the complete separa- 
tion of Ireland from England, and the restora- 
tion of the land to the Irish. 

To come, however, to the grand object of 
Dr. Ingram’s investigation—the history of 
the parliament of 1689. Briefly stated, his 
case against that parliament is that it was 
illegally summoned, that it was packed, that 
it passed an Act reversing the Act of Settle- 
ment, and unother for the attainder of the 
adherents of William and Mary. According 
to Dr. Ingram, the King of England, being 
ipso facto King of Ireland, and James having 
forfeited the crown of England, he was there- 
fore incapable of summoning an Irish parlia- 
ment. ‘Technically Dr. Ingram is probably 
right, though it appears to me that as good a 
case can be made out for the Irish, who pre- 
ferred to regard James as their legitimate 
sovereign and William as the usurper. But 
the question was clearly one that could only 
be settled by the sword, and until then Dr. 
Ingram has no authority for saying that 
“‘there was not a member of James’s council, 
nor of the Dublin assembly, that did not know 
that the parliament was summoned by one who 
had no right to call it, and that it was an act 
of treason to sit in it or to take part in its 
proceedings.” 

As to the parliament being packed, I have 
not the slightest doubt that it was. That, 
unfortunately, was the fate of most Irish 
parliaments from 1613 to the one which, in 
1800, passed the Act of Union; but it is an 
argument that Dr. Ingram, of all persons, 
ought to have hesitated to use. Certainly, I 


think, he would have been safer had he con- 
fined himself to Archbishop King’s statement, 
that ‘‘ the generality of the House of Commons 
consisted of the sons and descendants of the 
forfeiting persons in 1641” ; in which case he 
might have found an explanation of that 
otherwise inexplicable fact—the repeal of the 
Acts of Settlement. From Dr. Ingram’s 
standpoint the attempt to upset the Act 
of Settlement was, of course, a piece of 
unparalleled robbery. Such, however, is not 
the verdict of the impartial historian; and 
before venturing to set Mr. Lecky right 
on certain points of little or no importance, 
Dr. Ingram would have done well to learn 
from that distinguished student that sympathy 
and candour are as essential requisites for an 
historian as mere verbal accuracy. Nor does 
Dr. Ingram appear to be even verbally accu- 
rate in this matter. The position of the 
Commons of 1689 was that the confiscation 
of Irish lands by the English parliament 
having from the first been fraudulent, and 
acknowledged to be such by Charles I., it was 
only matter of right that the Adventurers 
and Commonwealth men, being in the position 
of usurpers, should immediately be ejected 
and the Irish restored to their patrimonies. 
As for those who had purchased from 
adventurers and soldiers, on the security of 
the Acts of Settlement, a fund for compensa- 
tion was to be established out of the for- 
feitures accruing to the Crown by the at- 
tainder of the adherents of the usurping 
Prince of Orange. This, I say, was the view 
which the parliament of 1689 took of the 
situation. With the light of subsequent 
events upon it, the Act of Repeal may appear 
to us impolitic; but it is not fair, as Mr. 
Lecky candidly says, to judge it otherwise 
than in the light of antecedent events of 
Irish history, and with a due allowance for 
the passions of a civil war, for the peculiar 
position of the legislators, and for the extreme 
difficulty of all legislation on the subject. 
What grain of truth there is in Dr. Ingram’s 
statement rests for its basis on the doctrine 
that William, being King of England, was 
also de facto as well as de jure King of 
Ireland—a doctrine not very apparent, it must 
be admitted, before the Battle of the Boyne 
and the flight of James, and which, therefore, 
until then, the Irish Parliament may reason- 
ably be excused for disbelieving. 

The same want of candour so unmistake- 
able in Dr. Ingram’s first chapter is no less 
patent in his criticism of what he describes 
as “the alleged viclation of the Treaty of 
Limerick.” The negotiations for that treaty 
began on September 27, 1691, by an offer 
on the part of the besieged to capitulate on 
certain terms. These terms Ginkel, the com- 
mander of the English forces, rejected as 
preposterous, which in truth they were. There- 
upon the Irish begged him to dictate his own 
terms, and these, after consideration, they 
agreed to accept. Now, by emphasising the 
original demands of the garrison, and b 
ignoring the points of resemblance between 
them and the conditions submitted by Ginkel, 
Dr. Ingram succeeds in completely misunder- 
standing the meaning of the treaty itself. 
For it does not follow, as he imagines, that 
because Ginkel, in the name of the govern- 
ment, declined to place the Irish Catholics 





generally on a footing of equality with the 


— 


Protestant colonists, that therefore they were 
to be debarred from all civil and religious 
liberty. Far from it. The key to the situa- 
tion is not, as Dr. Ingram would have us 
believe, the original demands of the garrison ; 
but a proclamation published by order of the 
home government, after the capture of 
Athlone, three months prior to the surrender 
of Limerick. This proclamation has, it is 
true, been ignored by Lord Macaulay, as well 
as by Mr. Ingram; but it is given by the con- 
temporary historian, Story, at full length, 
because, as he remarks, it 


‘‘made a great noise both in the enemy’s camp 
and ours, and also all over the kingdom, during 
the remainder of the campaign, being that upon 
which the Articles of Galway and Limerick and 
all the Irish capitulations were afterwards 
founded.” 


It is impossible here to discuss fully the 
bearing which this proclamation has on the 
treaty of Limerick, but it is clearly a point 
which ought to have been considered by Dr. 
Ingram, and which materially affects his 
account of that transaction. Dr. Ingram 
again is very indignant with Sarsfield for 
capitulating at all, and draws an invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the Cath- 
olics at Limerick and the Protestants at 
Derry ; but it is hardly fair to the memory of 
that gallant officer to suppress the reasons 
which, in his opinion, rendered such a course 
not only justifiable, but also advisable. Dr. 
Ingram thinks the Irish would have com- 
manded better terms had they continued to 
hoid out till the season obliged the English 
army to retire into winter quarters, over- 
looking, among other things, that the Shannon, » 
the only way by which succour could come 
from France, was blocked by several English 
men-of-war. Sarsfield believed that he could 
obtain better terms with a well-equipped 
body of men behind him than when negocia- 
ting at the head of a half-starved and mutin- 
ous garrison. Nor, in truth, had he any 
reason to feel dissatisfied with the terms of 
the treaty of Limerick ; though, if we were to 
believe Dr. Ingram, the subsequent persecu- 
tion of the Irish Catholics was due not to any 
infringement of the treaty, but to indifference 
on the part of the Irish negociators to the 
Catholic cause. 


‘The Roman Catholics of this kingdom,” runs 
the first article of the civil treaty, ‘‘ shall enjoy 
such privileges in the exercise of their religion 
as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, or 
as they did enjoy in the reign of King 
Charles II.; and their Majesties, as soon as 
their affairs will permit them to summon a par- 
liament in this kingdom, will endeavour to 
procure the said Roman Catholics such further 
security in that particular as may preserve 
them from any disturbance upon the account 
of the said religion.” 


Whereupon Dr. Ingram labours to show that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland had no legal 
rights in the reign of Charles II. In answer 
to which it is perhaps sufficient to refer him 


Y|to his own book (pp. 24-8), where he satis- 


factorily proves that 


‘the Roman Catholics of Ireland enjoyed from 
1660 to the accession of James IL. a toleration 
which, when compared with the contempora- 
neous condition of the Protestant subjects 
under the Catholic governments of Europe, 
was a state of perfect freedom.” 





A liberal toleration was all the Irish Catholics 
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asked for, and what they thought they had 
obtained when they surrendered Limerick 
into the hands of Ginkel. As for their sub- 
sequent exclusion from Parliament, Dr. 
Ingram ignores the question. After this it 
is not surprising to find him laying down the 
doctrine that the parliaments of 1692-5 were 
constitutionally and morally justified in re- 
jecting the articles of the treaty, and that 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the 
Massacre of Eperies were a sufficient excuse 
for the Penal Code. 
R. Dun or, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Ardath. By Marie Corelli. 
(Bentley. ) 


Landing a Prize. By Mra. Edward Kennard. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


The Fire Trumpet. By Bertram Mitford. In 
3 vols. (Spencer Blackett. ) 


The Haunted Church. By James Murphy. 


In 3 vols. 


(Spencer Blackett.) 

The Fog Princes. By Florence Warden. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Cisga. By Ivationa, (Sitipkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 


The Swoop of the Eagles. (Ward & Downey.) 
Enrnvstasm in the cause of a purificd and 
enlightened Christianity is bound to command 
respect; and, when it finds utterance in 
singularly powerful language, enriched by all 
the resources of a highly poetic imagination, 
he would indeed be an ill-conditioned reviewer 
who criticised such a work unfavourably 
except with the utmost reluctance. Marie 
Corelli’s latest novel, Ardath: the Story of 
a Dead Self, describes the conversion of Theos 
Alwyn, poet, materialist, and agnostic, to 
a belief in revealed religion, by means, in the 
first instance, of a temporary separation of 
soul from body, in the course of which his 
immaterial essence holds converse in the 
realms of ether with a female form of divine 
beauty—an angel, in fact, named Edris, by 
whom it appears he has been beloved for 
many thousands of years. His soul having 
been restored to the flesh, he subsequently 
falls into a trance near the site of ancient 
Babylon, and is favoured with an introduction 
to himself in his previously existent character 
as poet-lauteate of the kingdom of Al-Kyris, 
somhe seven thousand years ago. This over, 
he returns fo England an avowed apostle of 
a regenerated and exalted Christianity, being 
materially assisted in his efforts by Edris, 
who now quits the divine sphere and becomes 
his earthly bride. It is scarcely possible to 
do justice to the masterly descriptive powers 
and grasp of philosophical subtleties possessed 
by the author, or to commend sufficiently the 
earnestness and worthiness of her general pur- 
pose ; and it is with peculiar regret, therefore, 
that we find it impossible to predict popu- 
larity for a story which, in regard both to 
plot and moral, invites disapprobation almost 
from start to finish. The bold invasion made 
into the mysteries of the unseen world is a 
licence which will find little favour among 
novel-readers of an eminently prosaic age, 
though it might have been excusable in a 
poem ; and if the tale has any moral at all, it 





seems to be this, that if men can indeed “ rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things,” such a result can only be 
attained by supernatural manifestations and a 
deus ex machina. Of minor blemishes it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. To judge from 
the spirit in which literary reviewers are 
treated throughout the book, it is probable 
that Marie Corelli has suffered before this at 
their hands. While suggesting that fretful 
satire levelled against these gentlemen—as, 
for instance, in vol. iii., p. 296, where we are 
teld that they 


“‘ have their special cliques—their little chalked- 
circles, in which they, like tranced geese, stand 
cackling, unable to move beyond the marked 
narrow limit ” 


—does little to improve the position, we may 
assure the gifted author of this book that 
there are hundreds of kindly-hearted critics 
of totally unfettered judgment, who, in con- 
sideration of the sterling merits of her work, 
will freely ignore her elaborately sustained 
disparagement of male humanity, her pessim- 
istic and almost frivolous impeachment of 
human nature for being no better than it is, 
and her contemptuous opinion of themselves, 
though they may feel unable, even at the 
risk of being told that ‘‘ the force of asinine 
braying can go no further,” to withhold ex- 
pression of their opinion that her novel is 
scarcely likely to prove a success. 


Mrs. Edward Kennard might with advan- 
tage have compressed Landing a Prize into 
two volumes. This is a story of a wealthy 
young Englishman’s fishing tour in Norway, 
where, after a hot-headed flirtation with a 
married woman—which, as here described, is 
not particularly agreeable reading—he loses 
his heart in earnest to the daughter of one of 
the native landowners. Mrs. Kennard is 
another of the many lady-novelists who 
delight in painting man-monsters and resent- 
fully deprecating the inequalities existent 
between the sexes. Sometimes her indigna- 
tion upon the subject overrides her sense of 
grammar, as in vol. i., p. 222: ‘* The law had 
made him her master, she his slave.” As has 
been already said, the novel wants pruning. 
The first volume cannot be called exciting— 
much of it reads like an expanded diary ; and 
though the descriptions of scenery are feel- 
ingly and gracefully executed, there is a little 
too much of them. However, the third 
volume is refreshingly delightful. 


If Mr. Mitford is by birth or adoption a 
South African, we must accord to his book the 
welcome which the mother country is in duty 
bound to give to all attempts on the part of 
her colonies to found a literature of their own. 
The Fire Trumpet is a story of the Kafir rising 
of 1877, and abounds in tales of daring adven- 
ture and hair-breadth escapes, while the love- 
story is & particularly pleasing one. There is 
rather a superabundance of “local colour” 
about the book ; and no doubt it will be read 
with most pleasure by those to whom inspan- 
ning and outspanning, spreuws, stoep, kloofs, 
kerries, kraals, spekboem, &c., are things 
familiar. In fact, to those unacquainted with 
Cape life, the first half of the story may ap- 
pear rather dull reading ; but those wk have 
penetrated thus far will find the remainder 
well worth their pains. 


| The Haunted Church is a tale of somewhat 
melo-dramatic type, and teems with villainies 
of the deepest dye, lovely maidens galore, 
ghosts ditto, and dare-devil exploits, such as 
delighted the heart of our boyhood. We are 
introduced at the outset to a retired buc- 
caneer, whose ‘‘ record” of atrocities it would 
take a great deal to beat. Commencing with 
a midnight carouse and foul murder, by way 
of whetting the appetite, the plot soon 
becomes absorbing in its interest, and con- 
tinues so until the final triumph (and eleva. 
tion to the peerage) of beauty and virtue in 
the last chapter. It is but fair to the author 
to say that his story, though of a rather anti- 
quated pattern, proceeds on strictly legitimate 
lines. Its ghosts only exist in the terrified 
imaginations of ignorant hirelings, and its 
events, though startling, are well within 
the bounds of possibility. 


Miss Florence Warden’s friends will not 
be disappointed in her latest story, Zhe Fog 
Princes. Itis only a short and cheap pub- 
lication in paper covers, but it exhibits all 
the author’s well-known skill in the con- 
struction of an ingenious plot and in careful 
manipulation of the various threads of her 
tale. Lord St. Austell, a generous landlord, 
but a man of rather loose morals, maintains 
in his house, as librarian, Amos Goodhare, 
his own illegitimate half-brother, little sus- 
pecting the revengeful feelings entertained 
towards him by the latter. Among the 
library MSS., Amos Goodhare discovers a 
letter describing the position of a treasure 
secreted in Carstow Castle—a ruin belonging 
to Lord Austell, and situated in a part of his 
grounds; and after considerable difficulty he 
succeeds in findiog and securing it. What 
he does, however, with his newly acquired 
wealth, and who the Fog Princes are, who 
give their name to the story, must be left to 
be discovered by the reader. There are some 
novels in which the plot is a merely minor 
affair, which may be freely disclosed without 
spoiling all interest in the narrative, but 
this is hardly the case with Miss Warden’s. 


Another shilling novel is Casga, by a lady 
who has written a good many works of a 
similar kind. It is a rather painful story of 
a woman’s ill-treatment at the hands of a 
cold-blooded husband who deserts her for a 
mistress, and eventually locks her up in a 
lunatic asylum. However, all turns out 
happily in the end, though not until after 
many years of misery and suffering. The 
writer is well qualified for the taek of sensa- 
tional writing ; and those who delight ir 
“society novels,’ with their wicked noble- 
men, and paramours, and other abominations, 
will no doubt find Cdsga to their taste. A 
large part of the tale is taken up with 
description of the horrors endured by the 
unhappy heroine in a private lunatic asylum 
—a veritable hell-upon-earth, existent, we 
sincerely hope, only in the fanciful brain of 
the novelist. 


The popularity achieved many years ago by 
that ingenious alarmist production, The Battle 
of Dorking, appears to have encouraged a 
periodical manufacture of pamphlets of this 
sort. Zhe Swoop of the Eagles contains an 
account of a gigantic conspiracy, having for 
its object the dismemberment of the British 





Empite. Thrée leading statesmen of three 
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great continental powers, Bigshark, de Jeers, 
and Fluqueur, having met together and agreed 
upon a division of the spoil, despatch, by the 
hands of Count Albert Bigshark, an ulti- 
matum to our Prime Minister, the Marquis 
of Snarlaway, requiring him within twenty- 
four hours to surrender the whole of England’s 
foreign possessions, under threat of immediate 
invasion by the combined fleets in case of 
refusal. The panic in Whitehall, the help- 
lessness of government officials in an emer- 

ency, and the inefficient condition of 
England’s armaments are described with con- 
siderable humour. The expedient devised for 
the ultimate solution of the difficulty might 
be considered ingenious, if such a difficulty 
could ever be seriously imagined as likely to 
occur at all. 

J. Barrow ALLEN. 


> 








SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Seneca on Benefits. Translated by A. Stewart. 
Seneca’s Minor Dialogues. Translated by A. 
Stewart. (Bell) We are glad to see signs 
that the interest in Seneca is reviving in this 
country. Popular once, he seems of late to have 
lapsed into obscurity ; and, though he'‘will never 
want readers among scholars and historians 
trying to illustrate the times of the early em- 
ire, he has fallen out of the list of writers 
amiliar by name to the multitude. Yet he 
well deserves reading for his own sake, and an 
excellent compendium of the Stoic doctrine of 
his time might be put together from his mis- 
cellaneous works. M. Aurelius, whose Medi- 
tations appeal to earnest minds far more than 
the best which Seneca wrote, composed in 
Greek ; and it is possible to find readers for a 
Latin volume whom Greek would repel. Mr. 
Stewart’s version of the treatise De Beneficiis 
should do something to familiarise English 
students with Seneca’s morality. Its style is 
leasanter than the ‘‘sand without lime” of 
eneca’s Latin. Here and there, however, it 
seems to miss the author’s meaning. In iv. 27 
negotiorum gestorum damnato may rha 
mean *‘ condemned for breach of trust,” but 
cannot mean ‘‘one who had lost his own 
family-estate.” In the De Ira, ii. 21, there is 
& picture of a spoiled boy, ‘‘ to whom nothing 
is eyer denied”; and cui de paedagogo satisfactum 
est Mr. Stewart translates ‘“‘ whose paedagogus 
is made to pay for his shortcomings,” But 
this hardly fits the subject of anger. Do not 
the words rather mean that the unlucky 
paedagogus is forced to apologise for having 
checked or even slapped young master ? In 
De Ira, iii. 33, Mr. Stewart renders imputatum a 
servo denarium ‘‘a shilling scored up by a 
slave.” Though we can produce no parallel, 
we suspect that it rather means ‘‘a shilling 
omitted in his accounts.” At the end of the 
consolatory address to Marcia, animae aeterna 
sortitae is hardly ‘‘the heirs of eternal life.” 
It rather refers to the Stoical doctrine of the 
universe existing for an aevum or fixed period 
only. Nor do ista moliri and labentibus cunctis 
in the same passage seem to us :‘ghtly trans- 
lated. The preface to the De Beneficiis also 
contains some slips. The so-called Apocolocyn- 
tosis is not a ‘satiric poem.” Nor did the 
Empress Livia apply to Areus for consolation 
“in her first agony of grief at the loss of her 
first husband.” She was divorced from her 
first husband, and asked comfort from Areus 
on the death of her son Drusus. 


Plutarch’s Morals. Translated, with Notes 
and Index, by A. R. Shilleto. (Bell.) In days 
not so very far distant the Moralia were more 
valued than they nowgenerally are, It was Mon- 


taigne, no bad judge, who said that ‘ Plutarch 
a 


Seneca were the only two books of solid 
learning he seriously settled himself to read.” 
We doubt whether he long kept his seriousness 
over the Moralia. But it was a happy thought 
to extend Bohn’s old classical library with new 
volumes, and a still happier to include the best 
of Plutarch’s moral essays in the series. 
Whether the object be to facilitate for general 
purposes reference to classical authors, or to 
make the authors themselves accessible to a 
wide — Plutarch should certainly be repre- 
sented by a good English version. Familiarity 
with his lives would do much to advance the 
study of antiquity as a living thing; and his 
moral writings on the one hand are full of 
curious scraps of information, necessary t» com- 
plete our picture of the times, and on the other 
exhibit at its best the gentle and philosophic 
disposition of a real Greek under the early em- 
pire. The morality revealed is high, and the 
character sweet. Mr. Shilleto has taken great 
pains to make the meaning of his author plain 
by clearing up, either in notes or by the trans- 
lation itself, his bold metaphors and recondite 
allusions. But the translation is not always 
quite complete or accurate. It strikes us as 
being the work of a writer in whom interest in 
and knowledge of ancient things has for the 
time at least outrun the ability to deal with 
the language in which those things stand re- 
corded. ‘Apérovs in the Conjugalia Praecepta, 
section 42, means “‘ fields,” not ‘‘ seed times,” 
as the local names which follow plainly show. 
In section 48 the present participle yavédvoura 
cannot mean ‘‘ who has learnt”, and further 
on in the same section amd unSevds is simply left 
out of the translation. 


The Meno of Pilato. With Introduction and 
Notes, by St. George Stock. (Clarendon Press 
Series.) Mr. Stock, whose translation of part 
of the Nicomachean Ethics has been of use to 
many of the Oxford passmen who read 
Aristotle, has now come to the assistance of 
those who take Plato with a useful little com- 
mentary upon the Meno. All the difficulties 
which are likely to trouble them are met in 
Mr. Stock’s notes, and lucidly explained. Even 
the very obscure passage in p. 86E is elucidated 
by an account which Mr. Stock modestly offers 
‘for want of a better,” but which may well 
be accepted per se. The Introduction, which 
is written with unusual spirit and freshness, 
puts the reader at the right point for com- 
mencing his task. In p. 81D (nre? is printed 
by mistake for (yretv. Inthe note on p. 93D 
Themistokles seems to be spoken of as ‘the 
Olympian,” most likely by confusion with 
Perikles, mentioned on the next page. The 
book is very suitable for school use also; and 
the text and notes, which are printed 
separately, are bound in different colours, to 
prevent, we suppose, the use of the notes in 
class. The device is good. It is odd that it 
should not have been adopted long ago. 


The Ethics of Aristotle. By Rev. J. G. Smith. 
(S.P.C.K.) This last addition to the series of 
‘* Chief Ancient Philosophies ” will hardly take 
rank with some of the other volumes. The 
plan is good—that of tabulating from the 
Ethics ‘‘the opinions of Aristotle on several 
questions of paramount importance, which are 
widely discussed at the present time” ; and we 
quite believe that the general reader will find 
Mr. Smith’s own remarks upon the questions 
very thoughtful and suggestive. But the exe- 
cution of the plan suffers in our judgment 
partly from the attempt to compress too much 
matter into a few pages, partly from an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the text of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Thus, we read at p. 58 
that the magnanimous man (ueyardpuxos) “ in- 
terposes to prevent serious mischief, provided 





that his intervention will not involve much 





annoyance to himself,” and the reference given 
for this is iv. 6.6-7. But that passage refers to 
quitea different character ; and theremark about 
** much annoyance to himself,” seems to spring 
from a mistranslation of 4 8 évavriwois pixpay 
Abmnv (pépy), where the annoyance is to some 
one else. Again (p. 62), ‘The true friend 
deliberately practices everything that is ex- 
cellent for the sake of his friend.” This comes 
from ix. 4.1, where, of course, the real mean- 
ing is, that a friend is one who both wishes 


good and does good to his fellow for that 
fellow’s sake. 


A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. By 
B. C. Burt. (Boston, U.S.: Ginu.) We have 
here a very brief and even curt abstract of the 
history of Greek philosophy. It seems to be an 
attempt to make the speculations of the 
ancients accessible to people who are unable to 
study them in the original tongues. Such an 
attempt may be made successful by the bold ex- 
pedient of sinking most of the features in a 
Greek philosopher’s system and concentrating 
all our attention and power of teaching on one 
important point—as was done in Prof, Ferrier’s 
Lectures; or by disregarding many details and 
relying on biographical interest to carry off the 
rest—as in Mr. Lewes’s book. But without 
one of these devices, or without the rarest 
genius, a study unaccompanied by the regular 
use of the original authorities will fail to lay 
hold of the mind. It will be forgotten, if 
it be ever understood ; and it will be very dry. 
This is the case with Mr. Burt’s little book. 
But, worse still, his book is not always accurate. 
It gives a very fair analysis, where a fair 
analysis has been made before; but where a 
guide of some importance has made a mistake, 
there Mr. Burt follows him in his error. Yet 
a brief abstract must either be accurate or be 
worthless. One instance will show what we 
mean. In Mr. Burt’s account of the Republic 
of Plato, he tells us that the virtue of the 
husbandman is temperance. This is the echo 
of# mistake made by Prof. Jowett in the first 
edition of his Plato, and since corrected by 
him. Temperance, in the State and in the in- 
dividual, is expressly said by Plato to belong 
to both the governing and the governed 
elements, At p. 97 there is a blunder which 
must, we think, be of Mr. Burt’s own making. 
Plato’s Meno is introduced as ‘‘ aboy who 
knows nothing of geometry.” 


A Sketch of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 
By D. M. Tredwell. (New York: Tredwell.) 
This is a most puzzling book. We cannot dis- 
cover from it how much the author knows 
about his subject. The higher qualities of a 
biographer or a historian are, we are afraid, 
totally wanting. The statement that ‘‘ Stoic- 
ism was a pure morality stripped of all absurd 
Divine sanction, and was in the main pretty 
much the same as modern atheism,” might be 
thought to cast some doubt on his knowledge 
of philosophy. But as to his ability to use the 
original documents on which a life of 
Apollonius must rest, we cannot make up our 
minds, Sometimes he quotes Philostratus, or 
other authors, and translates his quotation 
rightly. But then, again, we find him citing 
such authorities as Strabonis, or Spartianus Vita 
Septimius Severus ; or talking about Ulpinus 
Trajanus; or informing us that the Library 
of Apellicon was brought from Athens by Sully. 
Next, he refers his readers to Suetonius in Mr. 
Bohn’s ‘‘ edition,” and to the Universal Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
He tells us that some of Apollonius’s Epistles 
‘* have been preserved by Philostratus, others 
by Cujacius,” and, as to Philostratus’ Life, 
that ‘‘ a copy of this work in Greek may be 
found in the Library of Congress.” Nor do we 
find his historical details always correct. He 
turns the poor King of Cappadocia, on whom 
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Tiberius played so shabby a trick, into the 
‘Emperor Archelaus.” It was from Apol- 
lonius of Chalcedon, not (as Mr. Tredwell 
thinks) from Apollonius of Tyana, that Marcus 
Aurelius learned philosophy. Even Mr. Tred- 
well’s English is shaky, as when he tells us 
that Philostratus ‘‘does not speak very com- 
plimentary’’ of Moeragenes. Yet there is 
something about the book, after all, which sug- 
gests that trouble has been taken with it; and 
we should be very sorry if we were dis- 
couraging the efforts of a man self-educated, 
eager for learning, and trying to do his best. 
If such be the case here, Mr. Tredwell must 
take our remarks as merely a warning that he 
should get a competent literary adviser. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tur Rev. T. E. Threlkeld’s publications on 
the language of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New South Wales have long been difficult to 
obtain. His Grammar appeared in 1830, his 
Key to the Grammar in 1851. Mr. Threlkeld’s 
statements have always proved most trust- 
worthy, and much regret has been expressed 
that the Dictionary on which he was engaged 
at the time of his death has never been forth- 
coming. We are glad to hear that the MS. of 
that Dictionary, beautifully written out and 
ready for press, has lately been placed in the 
hands of the well-known missionary and 
scholar, the Rev. William Wyatt Gill—on whom 
the University of St. Andrews has recently 
conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. There 
is every prospect that the Government of New 
South Wales will bear the expense of the pub- 
lication of this truly important work, and that, 
at the same time, Mr. W. W. Gill will bring 
out . collected edition of Mr. Threlkeld’s literary 
works, 


A PROPOSAL has been made to resuscitate the 
Oriental Translation Fund, which was started 
in 1828, with the Earl of Munster for its first 
chairman, and which issued altogether some 
seventy works before its extinction in 1879. As 
so large an amount of Oriental literature still 
remains untranslated, it is hoped that a sufficient 
number of subscribers may again be brought 
together to give a practical character to the 
scheme. As preliminary to a meeting in the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, those inte- 
rested are requested to write to Mr. F. F. 
Arbuthnot, 18 Park Lane, Piccadilly. 


Wuart is proleptically called a ‘‘ complete ” 
bibliography of the works of Mr. Ruskin has 
been undertaken by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, hon. 
secretary of the Shelley Society, whose name is 
a guarantee for conscientious accuracy. He 
will arrange the subject-matter under four 
headings : (1) the works of Mr. Ruskin in cbrono- 
logical order, with special sections on Modern 
Painters and The Stones of Venice; (2) first 
appearance of separate pieces, in newspapers, 
magazines, &c.; (3) reprints and selections, 
including the American piracies; (4) Ruskin- 
iana, under which will be comprised biography 
and criticism, and published portraits. The 
work will be printed on the finest Dutch hand- 
made paper, and will be limited to a subscribers’ 
edition of only 250 copies. It is proposed to 
issue it in about eight periodical parts of 32 
pages each. Intending subscribers should 
address themselves to Mr, J. P. Smart, jun., 5 
- Mount-view-road, Crouch Hill, N. 


THE council of the Royal Historical Society 
has in contemplation the publication of a series 
of volumes of original documents, in addition 
to the Transactions, to be brought out in the 
same form as the publications of the Selden 
Society. The first volume, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. W, Cunningham, of Cambridge, will prob- 
ably contain several thirteenth-century treatises 


on agriculture and the management of manorial 
estates. In later volumes it is hoped to print 
collections of state papers, especially those 
relating to the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic period. 

Mr. FRANK TURNER, Count Dillon’s private 
secretary, is engaged upon a life of General 
Boulanger. Mr. Turner has accompanied the 
General on all his journeys, and is in possession 
of many important documents and facts such 
as would not be available to an ordinary bio- 
grapher. The work will be written from an 
independent standpoint, and will, so far as 
possible, be confined to the facts of the General’s 
ws Messrs. Sonnenschein will be the pub- 

shers. 


A RECORD, often extremely minute, of the 
American Civil War, is supplied by the four 
volumes of ‘‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War,” published in New York by the Century 
Co,, and to be issued here by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. One-third of the matter appeared in 
the Century Magazine; but the remainder, in- 
cluding elaborate rosters of the opposing forces 
in each battle, will be fresh to English readers. 


‘*PIGSTICKING ” is to be described in all detail 
by a book to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Harrison. It is written (and copiously illus- 
trated) by Capt. R. 8S. 8. Baden-Powell, 13th 
Hussars, who himself won the Kadir Cup, and 
piloted the Duke of Connaught in his first 
trials of the sport. 


Messrs. Lonomans have in the press a 
volume on the Alps by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge, editor of the Alpine Journal. It will 
= = ‘*Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide- 

ooks.” 


Mr, FisHER UNWIN is about to issue a trans- 
lation, ‘‘ with permission of the author,” of 
Ibsen’s latest play, ‘‘ Fruen fra Havet.” The 
translator is Eleanor Marx-Aveling. 


Mr. Etxtior Srock announces for early 
publication the ninth volume of the ‘‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library.’ It will be entitled 
Bibliographical Notes, and will contain a classi- 
fication of the notes on books which appeared 
in the Gentleman’s from 1731 to 1868. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will publish 
early in September a new novel of love and 
sport, by Mr. F. C. Philips, to be entitled 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship. 


Messrs. CASsELL & Co. will shortly publish 
in two volumes Mr. Frank Barrett’s new story, 
Under a Strange Mask. 


THE fifth volume in ‘‘ Unwin’s Novel Series,” 
to be published immediately, willbe Jsaac Eller’s 
Money, by Mr. Andrew Dean. 


Messrs. DEAN & Son are about to publish a 
dramatic story in scenes by Mr. Campbell Roe- 
Brown, entitled ‘‘ Richard Barlow the Blood- 
hound”; and also a guide-book on ‘‘ Poultry: 
their Habits, Classification, and Diseases,” by 
Mr. Edward Brown. 

TueE fifth edition of Archdeacon Hessey’s 
Sunday: its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation, being the Bampton Lectures for 
1860, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The archdeacon has written a 
new preface, bringing down his account of 
Sunday to 1889; and he has attached to it an 
‘Excursus on two important cuneiform docu- 
ments in the British Museum, which have been 
held by Profs. Friedrich Delitzsch and Sayce to 
indicate an acquaintance with the Sabbath on 
the part of the Babylonians. The version of 
the text and the translation of the documents 
on which the Excursus is founded have been 
supplied by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will issue immediately 
a cheap edition of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s first 
) novel, Mies Bretherton. 











StuprEs of the lives and extracts from the 
writings of Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. Andrew 
—— Earl of Lytton, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
and Mr. Robert Whelan-Boyle, will appear in 
the eleventh number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period, which is about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Oo. 


Mr. STopFoRD BRrookKE—who, as is well 
known, does not share Matthew Arnold’s 
adverse opinion of the ‘‘ iveffectnal angel ”— 
will deliver a lecture on ‘Shelley’s Minor 
Poems” at University College, Gower-street, 
on Wednesday, June 26, at 8.30 p.m. Tickets 
may be obtained from the, Treasurer of the 
Shelley Society, 3 St. George’s-square, Prim- 
rose-hill, N. W. 

Messrs. SoTHEeBy will be engaged during 
the whole of next week in selling the Burton- 
Constable collection of MSS. and printed books, 
The MSS. are particularly valuable to the 
genealogist and local historian, for they include 
the collections made during the last century by 
Dr. John Burton for his Monasticon Eboracense, 
and a very large number of deeds, autograph 
letters, pedigrees, and coats of arms. There 
are also some old English and French romances, 
and a Latin Bible iluminated in the Anglo- 
Norman style (circa 1200). Among the printed 
books, county histories and liturgical works 
seem to predominate. But general literature 
is also represented by rare examples of early 
presses, and by first editions of English classics, 

AT the speech-day at Cheltenham College on 
Friday next, June 25, the ‘“‘ Oedipus 
Tyrannus” of Sophocles is to be performed 
in the evening, with Mendelssohn’s music. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Wirn the July monthlies will appear the first 
number of the Newbery House Magazine (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), a Monthly Review and Family 
Magazine for Churchmen and Churchwomen. 
Though its doctrines and views are those of the 
High Church party, it will aim at supplyin 
attractive literature for all. Controversy will 
at once be challenged by Mr. Moore’s article, 
entitled ‘‘ Freedom for the Church,” in which 
he maintains that the English Church js still 
groaning under fetters imposed by Henry VIIL., 
and suggests that she should boldly utilise 
existing machinery for purposes of self- 
government. Fiction will be represented by 
a novel by Messrs. Christie Murray and H. 
Herman, called ‘‘The Bishops’ Bible,” illus- 
trated with a photographic facsimile of the first 
edition of that version (1568); and also by a 
story for children. 


Yet another new monthly is announced for 
publication on July 1—the Masonic Review, 
edited by someone who is apparently well 
known in the craft as ‘‘The Druid.” Asa 
special feature, there is promised a series of 
articles, with portraits, on ‘‘ Eminent Masons at 
Home,” which will be begun with the Prince 
of Wales at Sandringham. 


In the July number of the Scottish Art Review 
will be inaugurated a series of articles upon 
Scottish country houses. The first paper is upon 
Pinkie House, the residenceof Sir John Hope, by 
Mr. J. M. Gray, curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. The article is illustrated 
with original drawings by Mr. T. Crawford 
Hamilton. The same number will also contain 
@ continuation of the series of Scottish character 
sketches, the third in the series being by Mr 
William Jolly, illustrated by Mr. James Laden- 
head. There will also be an article upon the 
works of Henry Muhrman, with ten illustra- 
tions from the pencil of that artist; a series of 
drawings of Prof. Herkomer’s Pictorial Music 
Play, with an article upon it; and a design by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner. 
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THE Century magazine for July will contain 
the Stllowing acticles : “ Winchester Cathedral,” 
with illustrations by Joseph Pennell; ‘‘ Woman 
in Early Ireland,” by Charles de Kay; “On 
the Indian Reservation,” by Frederic Reming- 
ton; ‘‘The Free Command at the Mines of 
Kara,” by George Kennan; and ‘‘The Tem- 
perance Question in India.” 

Rear-ApMIRAL P. H. Cotoms will contri- 
bute a series of articles on ‘‘ Naval Warfare” 
to the Illustrated Naval and Military Maga- 
aine, commencing with the July number. 


THE July number of Time will contain an 
anonymous paper on the Saturday Review. 
Dr. Leitner will contribute an article on 
Mohammedanism, Mr. Fuller-Maitland one 
entitled ‘‘Music in Profundis,” and Major 
Nelson “Some Stories of the Last Hours.” 
A fresh ‘‘ Modern Instance” is written by Miss 
Edith Sichel, who will continue this series of 
character sketches. 


THE Lycewm for July will contain papers on 
“The Founding of the United States’ Constitu- 
tion,” ‘The Slave Trade in Africa,” ‘‘ The 
Religious Element in Politics,” ‘‘ Plantation 
Schemes in Ireland,” a review of Shorthouse’s 
‘Countess Eve,”’ and asketch of Dostoiewski’s 
life and works. 


St. Nicholas for July will include: ‘The 
Child of Modern Japan,” with portrait; ‘‘ How 
a Battle is Sketched,” by T. R. Davis ; ‘‘ Among 
the Florida Keys,” illustrated; ‘‘ A Narrow 
Escape,” illustrated ; and ‘‘ The Bunny Stories.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Smr Joun STAIneR — formerly organist of 
en, and now again a resident at Oxford 

—has been elected professor of music, in 

succession to the late Sir F. Gore-Ouzeley. 


It is understood that Dr. W. Robertson 
Smith, now university librarian, will offer 
himself for Sir Thomas Adams’s Chair of Arabic 
at Cambridge, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Wright. Mr. Habib Anthony Salmoné, lecturer 
in Arabic at University College, London, is 
also a candidate. 


AmonG the names mentioned as probable 
candidates for the Waynflete professorship of 
moral philosophy at Oxford are—in alpha- 
betical order—T. Case, W. L. Courtney, Aubrey 
Moore, R. L. Nettleship, J. A. Stewart, and 
W. Wallace. 


OXFORD proposes to confer the honorary 
degree of D.D. upon the Archbishop of Nikosia, 
the head of the Cypriote Church, who is at 
present in England on a mission connected with 
the advancement of education in the island. 


Pror. J. J. SyivesTER, the Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford, announces a 
—_— lecture on ‘‘ The Sufficiency of Barbier’s 

ciple to furnish a Universal and Geometrical 
Solution of a celebrated Problem of Chances 
originated by Buffon, whose Solution of it, as 
also that of Laplace, was limited to the two 
simplest Cases, and involved the Use of the 
Integral Calculus.”’ The lecture will be divested 
a8 far as possible of technical terms so as to 
be made intelligible to a general audience. 


Art the last meeting of the Oxford Philological 
Society, Prof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews, 
read a paper on ‘“‘The Order of the Platonic 
Dialogues,” 

THE report of the curators of the Bodleian 
Library for 1888 has been issued as a supple- 
ment to the Oxford University Gazette. The 

number of additions during the year was 
43,949 | oy of which 30,545 were acquired 
under ‘the Copyright Act. The donations of 
MSS. include the papyrus of the second book 


of the Jliad, found by Mr. Flinders Petrie at 
Hawara, and presented by Mr. Jesse Haworth ; 
and a Greek MS. of the Gospels of the twelfth 
century, which had belonged to Dean Burgon. 
Among the MSS. bought were a large propor- 
tion of Oriental ones, and a number of frag- 
ments of Greek, Coptic, Pahlavi, and Arabic 

apyri. The name of the Rev. Greville J. 
Chester occurs repeatedly among the donors of 
MSS., books, and coins. Sir Charles Warren 
also augmented a former donation of coins 
with an additional one of 791, mainly Ptolemies, 


Seleucids, Jewish, Roman imperial, and Byzan- | up 


tine. The purchases of old printed books were 
mainly effected out of a special donation of 
£100 from an anonymous.member of All Souls. 
The total income of the library from all sources 
was £8169. Apart from salaries, the largest 
items of expenditure were £1260 for books, and 
£988 for binding. As regards the British 
colonies, &c., it is curious to observe that 730 
volumes and parts came from Asia, forty-five 
from America, thirty-seven from Australasia, 
and twenty from Africa. 


WHEN recording recently the decease of the 
History Seminar at Oxford, we ought to have 
stated that a sister institution—the Oxford 
Ancient History Society—continues in vigorous 
life. Founded in 1884, it now numbers some 
thirty senior members, besides half as many 
undergraduates. Nearly forty papers alto- 
gether have been read, among which we may 
mention ‘‘ Horace and the Empire,” by Prof. 
Nettleship; ‘‘ Britain, Gaul, and Spain, a.D. 
406-412,” by Prof. Freeman; ‘‘ Recent Dis- 
covery in Egypt,” by Prof. Sayce; ‘“‘ Phrygia,” 
by Prof. Ramsay ; ‘‘ Cannae,” by Mr. 8 an- 
Davidson ; ‘‘ Ancient Greek Monetary Systems,” 
by Mr. Oman ; and ‘‘ The Romans on the Save,” 
by Mr. F. Haverfield. 


WE have received from Cambridge a copy of 
the Lagle, a magazine supported by members of 
St. John’s College, which has reached its 
eighty-ninth number. A series of recent deaths 
gives prominence to the obituaries. There are 
reminiscences of F, A. Paley as a private coach 
during the forties, of Dr. Kennedy during his 
last years at Shrewsbury, and a notice of 
the late Prof. Evans, of Durham, signed 
“J. E. B. M.” We may also mention an 
article on the arms and badges of the college, 
with an illuminated plate, and some unprinted 
documents by Christopher Wren and Dr. Butler. 


THE Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, of the South 
Church, Paisley—well known in literature as the 
editor of Pinkerton’s Lives of the Saints, and 
the Cambridge Platonists, and as the conductor 
of the Scottish Review—is a candidate for the 
Chair of Church History in the University of 
Aberdeen, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Christie. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


Bury her at even 
That the stars may shine 
Soon above her, 
Aud the dews of twilight cover : 
Bury her at even, 
Ye that love her, 


Bury her at even, 

At the shut of flowers 
Softly take her ; 

They will lie beside nor wake her: 
Bury her at even . 
At the shut of flowers. 


Bury her at even 
In the wind’s decline. 
Night receive her 
Where no noise may ever grieve her! 
Bury her at even, 
then leave her. 





MICHAEL FIELD, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
A UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


It will be difficult for any of the petitioners or 
counter-petitioners—still less for those who 
have solely at hesct the interests of higher 
education in London—to draw much comfort 
from the report of the University Commis- 
sioners. The Commissioners, indeed, agree 
in one or two important priaciples, which it is 
desirable to re-state here as a preface to our 
further remarks. They may be thus summed 


1. The existing university, so long as it is a 
mere examining and degree-giving body for 
all comers, is not a London university in any 
practical sense. 

2. The general case for the establishment 
of ” teaching university in London is made 
out. 

3. Any body which is to undertake the func- 
tions and duties of a teaching university for 
London must be composed, so far as its teach- 
ing elements are concerned, of institutions 
within the metropolitan area. Any body not 
so constituted, would not be what is wanted. 
It would not be a teaching university in and 
for London. 

In these three principles all the six acting 
Commissioners appear to have entirely con- 
curred. When, however, the question arose as to 
how these principles were to be carried into 
practice, a hopeless divergence of opinion seems 
to have manifested itself. The legal members 
of the Commission appear to have found in- 
superable difficulty in the idea of two uni- 
versities (a real and a nominal one) located in 
London; and they accordingly suggest a 
scheme for the modification of the existing im- 
perial examining board. To this scheme we 
propose to return shortly. The three members 
of the Commission whose lives have been de- 
voted to teaching or the advance of know- 
ledge, and who have had real experience of 
academic life and its necessities, while feeling 
the objections which may be urged against 
the plan of having two universities for 
London, were not disposed to attribute so 
much importance to these objections as their 
colleagues. They quietly allow the body of 
the report to be occupied with a detailed 
account of the modifications suggested for the 
existing university by their more hopeful col- 
leagues, and then drily remark: ‘“ But the 
scheme won’t work!” ‘We acquiesce in the 
attempt, but it will be a miserable failure.” 
This, at least, seems to us the only interpreta- 
tion to be put on the note appended to the 
report by Sir William Thomson, Sir G. G, 
Stokes, and Mr. J. E. C. Welldon. The 
crucial words are : 


‘* Considering that the London University has long 
since ceased to be in any sense a teaching univer- 
sity, and has become merely an examining board ; 
that in this capacity it has established a high 
reputation, and is doing a useful work for the 
whole empire; and considering the —_~ large 
number of candidates who present themselves for 
the various examinations leading up to a degree, 
we doubt the possibility of effec’ ly combining 
the functions of an examining and of a teaching 
as well as examining university in the University 
of London, and on this account, we should have 
preferred the establishment of a new teaching 
university for London, leaving it to the London 
University to continue to discharge its present 
functions.”’ 


If we analyse the objections conveyed by this 
note they amount, we think, to the following: 

(i) A teaching university is essentially local, 
and cannot undertake, as well as its own teach- 
ing and examining work, the stamping of 
thousands of external students with the 
required trade-mark. 





(ii) The true functions of an imperial examin- 
ing board are likely to be injured by 
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association with those of a local teaching 
university, 

The three academic Commissioners carefully 
refrain from saying that the new university, 
which they would prefer to see established, is that 
sketched by the draft charter of University and 
King’s Colleges. It may well be questioned 
whether that scheme is the ideally best. What 
one would wish to see would be a university with 
the same state support, with the same social and 
scientific status, and with, on broad lines, the 
same constitution, as those of Berlin or Leipzig. 
A despotic government might sweep just so 
much as is worth having—which would cer- 
tainly not be all—of University or King’s 
Colleges into the foundations of such a uni- 
versity. But we have not a government of this 
type, nor do we ever strive in this country for 
the ideally best in matters of education. The 
merit of the joint scheme of the colleges is 
that, although it is in itself only third or fourth 
rate, it leaves open a highway for something 
much better in the future. Once subject, with- 
out restriction, the little academic influence 
and less academic spirit in London to the 
examination Juggernaut at Burlington House, 
and both will disappear beyond resus- 
citation. The joint scheme of the colleges 
would have kept it alive—possibly in a retired 
and shabby condition—till such time as London 
should feel conscious of the shame which 
attaches to a capital with the largest popula- 
tion and the least organised provision for its 
higher education of any in Europe. 

et us 4 oe to ro scheme which, while 
occupying the of the report, appears to 
have been really approved by only a moiety 
of the Commissioners. To understand this 
scheme, it is necessary to go back somewhat to 
the history of the movement for a teaching 
university in London. In May, 1884, an 
“ Association for Promoting a Teaching Uni- 
versity for London” was founded. This 
Association included among its members many 
of the teachers of University and King’s 
Colleges, but the scheme drawn up by the 
founders of that Association was never put 
to the vote of its members. Several teachers 
resigned, and it was owing to the almost 
universal opinion among the teachers of Uni- 
versity and King’s Colleges that the Associa- 
tion scheme was not calculated to further 
academic education in London that the 
governing bodies of those colleges took 
action, which resulted in the joint petition. The 
Association scheme, however, owing to the 
leisure and pertinacity of its promoters, had 
already taken root in a new direction. It had 
captivated the imagination of Lord Justice Fry, 
and he drew up proposals for the modification 
of the existing university, which extended the 
metropolitan omnium gatherum of the Associa- 
tion into an all-England mixtum compositum. 
The Commissioners (p. xii., 19 and 20) seem to 
have been under the impression that the col- 
leges approved the Association scheme, and 
suggest that those colleges might reasonably 
have waited before presenting their petition 
till the existing university had finished its 
deliberations on the suggestions of the Associa- 
tion. But it was the conviction that the 
Association scheme was impracticable which 
really hastened the petition and the publication 
of alternative proposals. It is needful to bear 
this in mind, as the Commissioners appear to 
have considered that something on the Associa- 
tion lines must necessarily be acceptable to the 
college petitioners. 

It is Lord Justice Fry’s scheme which has 
been taken by the Commissioners as the basis 
of their proposed modification of the existing 
university. But it is that scheme shorn of the 
features which would have made it acceptable 
to the areat mass of the degree clientéle of Bur- 
lington House, 


The Commissioners, true to the. 








principles we have stated at the head of this | judgment, to be the same for all candidates, 
article, limit the teaching institutions to the / whether taught in constitutuent or associated 


metropolitan area, and create the consultative 
faculties and select the academic members of 
the senate from this area. They see clearly 
enough that to accept Lord Justice Fry’s 
miatum compositum is to render the Teaching 
University for London a farce. But they have 
hardly thought of the eg, ise very just out- 
ery—which this willraisein Birmingham, Bristol, 
Nottingham and elsewhere. ‘‘It is not reason- 
able,” they say, “that the country colleges should 
have a negative voice upon the enlargement of 
the present university for teaching purposes, 
especially concerning the metropolis.” This is 
truth—the truth almost of platitude. But on 
the other hand, it is equally unreasonable that 
the London teachers should alone have a voice 
in the determination of examinations for which 
the majority of candidates undoubtedly come 
from outside London, largely from the country 
colleges. The statement of the Oom- 
missioners that the nominees of the crown 
and of convocation will prevent ‘any 
practical injustice being done to candidates for 
degrees who may come from country colleges, 
or from no colleges at all””—either means that 
the London teachers are to have only a 
nominal influence over the examinations, or 
else that the Commissioners totally failed to 
grasp the true spirit of a teaching university. 
Would it be fair to compel the Oxford student 
to enter for the Oambridge examinations ? 
What would be the result ? Obviously another 
Correspondence College or a circle of Cambridge 
crammers round Oxford drawing the students 
away from their recognised teachers. Every 
university that is worthy of the name has its 
idiosyncrasies, its peculiar lines of strength 
weakness; and its examinations will be 
moulded on those lines. It is entirely un- 
reasonable to expect the students of a totally 
different teaching institution to follow its 
development and methods. The sole result 
would be the destruction of all independent 
teaching, the disheartening effect which a 
‘*gyllabus” based on pp. 1-900 (omitting pp. 
600-700) of the current text-book invariably 
— Yet the text-book syllabus is all 

at is possible for a universitywhich examines 
all-comers. The Commissioners have cer- 
tainly not recognised what a storm their pro- 
posals will raise in the country colleges, or 
else they are still devotees of the syllabus 
shibboleth. 

It is the absolute impossibility of combinin 
the degree-examinations of a really great an 
therefore individual, teaching university with 
those of an imperial examining board which 
appears to have been quite apparent to the 
academic, but entirely unappreciated by the 
legal, members of the Commission. Their 
profession we may reasonably suppose teaches 
them to pay no regard to persons, and to 
fit every divergence of circumstance so far as 
possible under one and the same precedent, 
To say that the nominees of the crown 
might safely be trusted to act with justice to 
students from all parts of the United King- 
dom and from the colonies is to say that the 
nominees of the crown would stop the legiti- 
mate ean of the teaching university. 

Suppose the university to become the seat of, 
say, an original school of philosophy, then, in 
justice to the outsiders, the degree examina- 
tions would have to remain uninfluenced by 
this fact. We may be quite sure Cambridge 
would never have become the first mathema- 
tical school in the kingdom under a restric- 
tion of its teaching element—made in de- 
ference, let us say, to the fact that its examina- 
tions were open to the students of the Birkbeck 
Institute and our fellow-subjects from St. 
Kits. It is the statement of § 34: ‘‘The 
final examination for degrees ought, in our 





colleges, or institutions of the University of 
London or elsewhere ”—which renders the 
whole scheme of the legal moiety of the Com- 
mission nugatory. It is a statement which 
could hardly have been made had the over- 
whelming evidence against it been placed be- 
fore the legal mind with less academic obscurity 
than is currently reported to have been the 
case. 

But a still more serious objection to the pro- 
posed scheme lies in the fact that it does not 
give the senate practically any control over the 
colleges. If the teaching university is to be a 
reality, there must be @ real organic union 
between the constituent colleges and the uni- 
versity. The university ought to have a voice, 
or at least a veto, on the appointment of the 
more important teachers in each faculty. To 
throw the matriculation and intermediate 
examinations into the hands of the constituent 
colleges, as the Commissioners propose, is 
thoroughly bad in principle. It is conceivable 
that the colleges would commence an un- 
healthy rivalry in the cheapening of the earlier 
degree stages. Such standards as are necessary 
must be fixed by the university as a whole, but 
by the university as representing even more 
strongly than the Commissioners propose the 
authorised teachers, The danger we have in- 
dicated is not imaginary. A witness from one 
of the colleges is said to have gravely asserted 
that the present pass B.A. examination—from 
the teachers’ standpoint one of the most pitiable 
of examinations—was far too hard for the 
majority of their students. 

It is not a loose union between the existing 
university and the colleges which is wanted, but 
absolute absorption of the better and more 
efficient portion of the colleges into a real 
university. The Commissioners seem to have 
held that the colleges could play the part of 
those at Oxford or Cambridge with regard to 
the new body. They do not seem to have 
recognised that the London colleges at present 
combine two elements—the one directed to 
collegiate training, and the other attempting to 
do real university work. A glance at the 
syllabuses and class examination papers will 
show that in the latter field the work done is 
on as high, in many cases on a higher, level 
than that of the Scotch universities, and some 
at least of the scientific laboratories produce 
work which will bear comparison with univer- 
sity work anywhere. It is this latter element 
which we desire to see freed from the existing 
trammels, but this can only be by actual 
absorption into the proposed university, and 
not by reducing its functions to those of the 
colleges in the older universities, 

To the constitution of the senate as proposed 
by the Commissioners—which is practically 
Lord Justice Fry’s scheme modified by enlarg- 
ing the teaching influence—we do not think 
the colleges ought to take more than minor 
exceptions, It gives to convocation a dispro- 
portionately large share of influence; but as 
the older universities have ultimately succeeded 
in depriving the ‘‘ country parson” of real 
power, we have no doubt that the correspond- 
ing London academic busybody—the barrister 
with spare time—would ultimately vanish from 
the university council-room. We say that we 
do not think the collegés ought to take grave 
exception to the scheme; we méan by this, were 
it proposed as the first step towards a cg oor | 
university and not as a scheme for a body to dea 
with the existing examinations. Now, is there no 
possibility of such a compromise? Why should 
not the existing university apply for powers to 
establish a teaching side on the lines suggésted 
by the Commissioners, leaving its present work 
to be carried on entirely independently on the 
old lines, with as much supervision by convoca- 
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tion of the open examinations in favour of 
‘¢ gelf-educated students” as may seem good to 
that body. It would at first be unnecessary 
perhaps to differentiate all or perhaps any of 
the existing degree examinations; but such 
differentiation would come as the teaching 
university developed on its own individual 
lines. In return for such concessions to the 
teaching element, the colleges ought to grant 
substantial rights in the election of their 
teachers to the new senate. Indeed, it would 
be to the interests of academic teaching in 
London if the colleges were more or less 
gradually absorbed by the new body. The 
result would be that their influence and build- 
ings and endowments would ultimately become 
incorporate parts of a real university in 
London, and not merely collegiate constituents. 
A repetition of the struggle between the 
colleges and university which has so checked 
the progress of the older universities is hardly 
desirable, especially when the chief object of 
the college — social life and discipline — are 
not possible in a university which does 
not propose to establish a residential system. 
The creation of a teaching side to the exist- 
ing university by the foundation of an addi- 
tional senate, whose crown members might or 
might not be members of the older senate as 
should seem good to the existing university, 
does seem a way out of the deadlock. But it 
must involve a power in the new senate to 
modify old, and call into existence new, ex- 
aminations so far as concerns the needs of its 
own students. In return, the colleges ought to 
grant real control over the appointment of their 
teachers and other safeguards for their efficiency 
to the new senate. If they are genuinely 
earnest in their outcry for a teaching university, 
there ought to be no difficulty about this. 
It is indeed the high road to the development of 
the existing university into the alma mater of 
— teaching universities distributed over 

e kingdom. It opens up to it an enormous 
field for anew and better influence. 

Both the colleges and the existing university 
must be prepared to give and take. But this 
can only be possible by a better feeling arising 
between them. The fault in the past has 
doubtless been on both sides; but this much is 
obvious, that teachers who for years bave been 
preparing London students for degrees have 
had absolutely no method of approaching the 
London University, unless they chanced to be 
the rare exceptions who are London graduates. 
The barrister who, twenty years ago, took a 
pass LL.B. degree can move in convocation 
that the existing B.Sc. examination is too easy 
or hard, but the hapless teacher is left to nurse 
his contempt for the examining university 
without even the safety-valve of a voice in 
convocation! The Commissioners have said 
that there is practically no university in London 
at all; a moiety of them have said that Bur- 
lington House can call into existence a real 
university, the other moiety doubt it. Would 
it not be possible for the existing university to 
attempt, at least, informally, to arrange with 
the colleges some practical way out of the 
deadlock ? That is what we ask, and what we 
4 inclined to think the general public will 


Of the medical side of the matter we have 
said nothing. The Commissioners report ad- 
versely to the scheme of the Royal Colleges, 
and recommend a ‘‘cheapening”’ of medical 
degrees, It sounds rather pitiable, and looks 
like a conflict for fees between the Edin- 
burgh and London schools; but that is a 
matter for the medicals themselves to settle. 
Perhaps they will discover in time that the 
outside public has, after all, distinguished 
between a London and a Scotch M.D. Person- 
ally, regarding Aesculapius as a man whose 
chief function is to cheer us up by bright con- 





” 


versation when in a depressed state of mind, 
we should prefer to call in an M.D. Cantab., 
that he might talk “‘ auld lang syne.” 

Kart PEARSON, 
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‘* THE COURT OF LOVE.” 
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In the AcADEMY for August 3, 1878 (p. 116), 
a letter from me was inserted showing how the 
merest tiro in Middle English may convince 
himself, by simple methods, that the ‘‘ Court 
of Love” was not written by Chaucer. Since 
then, Mr. Cromie’s ‘‘ Rime Index”? has been 
printed for the Chaucer Society, and we can 
now tell, with ease, what rimes are used in the 
Canterbury Tales, and where they occur. I 
am now able to see how much I understated 
the case. Tested by this Index, I find that 
the number of false rimes in the ‘Court 
of Love” (i.e., of such rimes as would be false 
on the supposition that Chaucer wrote it) 
amount, not to thirty-seven, as I then sup- 
posed, but to (at least) ninety! And that, 
too, when some doubtful cases are passed over. 
I could give the list, but it would be tedious. 
However, I can give the references for the 
first 500 lines. The false rimes will be found 
in the following places, viz., at lines 13, 27, 65, 
79, 88, 121, 132, 135, 142, 149, 160, 216, 225, 
251, 253, 272, 282, 298, 303, 309, 323, 361, 363, 
400, 405, 407, 408, 419, 421, 450, 458, 485, 491, 

They can easily be verified by the Index, in 
most cases. Thus, at 1. 135, we tind the 
double error of riming ‘‘ yen” with “line” 
and “fyn.” Now, “ yen” (miswritten ‘‘eyen ” 
in the Ellesmere MS.) rimes, in Chaucer, as a 
dissyllable, with “ally-en,” “cry-en,” ‘‘ dy- 
en,” ‘‘espy-en,” ‘‘ly-en,” ‘ pry-en,” “ spy- 
en,” ‘‘wry-en” (Index, p. 233). ‘‘ Lin-e” is 
also dissyllabic, and rimes with ‘‘ Proserpin-e,” 
‘“‘fyn-e”’ (infinitive); see Index, p. 241. But 
‘“‘fyn,” adj., is a monosyllable, and rimes with 
“myn,” ‘*wyn,” ‘‘ Constantyn,” &c.; Index, 
p. 238. That is to say, Chaucer does not rime 
“‘y-én” with “‘lyn-e,” nor yet “ lyn-e” with 
‘*fyn,” nor yet ‘‘ y-en”’ with “‘fyn,” but pro- 
nounced all three words differently. Yet here 
we find them all riming together. This single 
instance should render the poem suspected at 
once. How great, then, must needs be the 
difficulty of explaining away, not merely one 
such instance, but ninety such? Perhaps it 
will be said that no one now seriously believes 
the ‘‘ Court of Love” to be Chaucer’s. LIregret 
to say this is not the case. Really it is high 
time that the merest elements of crititism 
should be acquired. 

However, this is of no consequence at all, 
except to would-be critics. What I want to 
show now is that this poem must needs be 
late, for other reasons. Dr. Murray puts it 
down ‘‘about 1450.” This is tolerably safe, 
but ‘‘ about 1500” would be safer. 

My new points are these. We do not find 
in Chaucer such a rime as that of “ write” 
with ‘‘ right,” because the gh was still pro- 
nounced. He rimes “write” or ‘‘wryte” 
with ‘‘ byt-e,” ‘‘endyt-e” ‘‘lyt-6,” “‘myt-e,” 
“« quyt-e,” “ smyt-e,” and any word ending in 
‘* -yt-e”’; see Index, p. 253. And he rimes 
“right” only with words ending in -ight; 
Index, p. 143. Butin the ‘‘ Court of Love” 
we have “write,” “aright,” 13; ‘ white,” 
** delite,” ‘* hight,” 142; ‘‘ brighte,” “‘ white,” 
790. It follows that the poem was written 
after the sound of the gh was lost, or, at any 
rate, was so weak as to be disregarded. 

Again, at line 79, we find ‘‘ grene,’’ ‘‘ shene,”’ 
“bene.” Here ‘‘bene” is miswritten for 
‘* been,” and “shene” for “ shine”; 7.¢., the 
words ‘‘shine,” ‘ grene,” “been,” rime, At 
line 132, ‘‘ degree” rimes with “ye” (éye) ; 
and at 1. 135, ‘‘yen” (eyne) rimes with 
“lyne” and ‘“‘fyn.” But ‘‘ye” (efe) also 
rimes with “busily” (298), ‘‘ prétily ” (419) 
“me,” “see” (765), At 1. 561, “eke 


rimés with ‘‘lyke.” Atl, 1170, * companye ” 
rimes with ‘‘destinee.” At 1, 1301, “here ” 
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rimes with ‘‘ desyre.” Itis obvious that all 
these instances point to a date, much later than 
Chaucer, when the distinction between the e 
of “eke” and the i of “like” was practically 
lost, and those vowels were treated as riming. 
What were then the precise sounds of those 
vowels, I do not presume to say. The student 
can consult Sweet and Ellis. But I venture to 
think we must attribute this phenomenon to 
a date nearer to 1500 than to 1450. At any 
rate, the facts cited afford data which it may 
be well worth while to work out. We sadly 
want stricter dates, if we can only get them, 
for the various changes in pronunciation. 

In Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure (ed. Wright, 
p. 68), we find ‘‘desteny”’ (Chaucer’s ‘‘destinee”’) 
riming with “unhappy.” But such casesare very 
rare. I do not find that he ever rimes -ife with 
-ight, except in the case of the word “ delite,” 
which he spells ‘“‘delyght”; see pp. 22, 25, 
98, 116, 120, &c. The rimes in Hawes are far 
more exact than those in the “Court of Love.” 
Skelton frequently rimes -ife with -ight thus, in 
‘Colin Clout,” 439, we find ‘‘ wryte,” 
“despyte,” ‘‘ryght,” ‘‘lyght,” ‘‘delyte.” 
But the way in which he avoids riming -ee with 
-y is astonishing. For examples of -ee, see 
‘Colin Clout,” ll. 38, 59, 148, 452, 462, 469, 
497, 587, &c.; and for examples of -y, see ll. 
72, 336, 486, 538, 686, 920, 1043, 1063, &e. 
Yet some people would actually attribute 
to Chaucer rimes which even Skelton avoids! 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 














‘¢ IBSEN IN LONDON.” 
University College, Aberystwyth: June 16, 1889. 


I was not among those who were privileged 
to witness the recent performance of Ibsen’s 
‘* A Doll’s House”; and if the notice of it, by 
Mr. F. Wedmore, in last week’s ACADEMY, had 
related solely to that performance or to that 
play, I should not have ventured to offer any 
comments upon it. But he goes further, and 
pronounces, with an air of quiet finality which 
will impress the unbiassed reader’s judgments, 
upon the general merits of a writer whom, by 
his own confession, he knows only at second- 
hand and in part. As one for whom Ibsen has 
been for years among the chief intellectual 
pleasures of life, and who is not quite persuaded 
of the necessary immaturity of any literature 
which contrives to grow up without the aid of 
the critical nurses of Pall Mall, I should like to 
be permitted very briefly to notice it. 

Mr. Wedmore speaks of Ibsen, with polite 
disdain, as a ‘‘missionary.”” The sequel shows 
that this indictment includes two distinct 
counts; and it remains to the end uncertain 
whether it is, for a dramatist, a blacker sin to 
attempt to teach something, or to have—out of 
Scandinavia—nothing to teach. For my own 
part, I attach relatively less value to this element 
of Ibsen’s work, as well as to the “social” 
dramas, now so much discussed, in which it 
mainly appears. That he has strong convic- 
tions would be of comparatively little import- 
ance if he had not also a faculty, unapproached 
in our time, of giving them dramatic form. 
These convictions are in themselves mainly 
negative; and when, as in the famous ‘ Third 
Kingdom” of Kejser og Galileer, a positive and 
constructive element appears to emerge, it can- 
not be said that its emergence is of very definite 
moment, Granting all this, however, it still 
seems by no means made out that Ibsen’s 
drastic and penetrating pictures of social abuses 
are wholly superfluous for the fortunate inhabi- 
tants of non-Scandinavian lands—or even for 
those of Paris and London. It happens that 
the play by which Mr. Wedmore’s judgment 
of Ibsen has principally been determined, deals 
with the one social question—the position of 
women—which England may fairly claim to 
have brought nearer, in recent times, to its 
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solution than any other European people. His 
remarks on this head are sufficiently just— 
though, by the way, to talk of Ibsen’s “‘ tearful 
pleading” shows a comical misconception of 
one of the most masculine of modern poets. I 
have no doubt that the promoters of the per- 
formance quite agreed with his indifference to 
the ‘‘ practical moral” of the play, and were 
very little concerned to save potential English 
Noras from the fate of their Scandinavian 
prototype. But the ‘‘ Doll’s House” is in this 
respect an exception among Ibsen’s works; and 
Isuppose that Mr. Wedmore himself will hardly 
pretend that, within recent years, either Paris 
or London has produced any play, of com- 
parable merit, pervaded by a moral atmosphere 
so bracing and invigorating as the ‘‘ Pillars of 
Society”; or any which handles with such 
overpowering effect evils which, precisely in 
those two enlightened capitals, assert their 
right of existence with the most cynical 
effrontery as ‘‘ Ghosts.” 

But Ibsen, as I have urged, with all his power- 
ful advocacy, is not to be judged simply as an 
advocate. His fame must rest, finally, in the 
main, upon his two great and original dra- 
matic poems. It was something more than 
‘interesting’ art which built up, out of the 
fatal ‘‘ All or Nothing” of the heroic priest 
(an instance, by the way, for Mr. Wedmore, 
of a ‘‘ clergyman” who is not a ‘“‘humbug’”’), 
by the most rigidly consistent steps, the over- 
powering tragedy of ‘‘ Brand”’; and turned a 
study of egoism into that wonderful fantasia upon 
the infinite dissonances of modern life, ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt.” These seem to me, and to not a few 
others, by far the most remarkable dramatic 
achievement of a generation which includes 
Browning and Swinburne, Sardou and Wilden- 
bruch. Mr. Wedmore does not mention them ; 
nor does it appear that they have in any way 
contributed to or coloured the view which he 
takes of Ibsen. Yet neither as a man nor as an 
artist can Ibsen be adequately judged without 
them. In a passage of admirable innuendo we 
are told that Ibsen is not suburban; he is not 
even provincial—he is Scandinavian. I should 
be very sorry to assert of so accomplished a 
scholar as Mr. Wedmore that his criticism is 
provincial, or even that itis suburban; but I am 
not quite sure that, in this particular instance, 
it can wholly escape the charge of being 
‘* cockney.” 

C. H. HERFoRD. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “ GOD.” 
London: June 17, 1889, 

Kluge’s view of the etymology of ‘‘God”’ 
may or may not be correct, but I can see no 
force in the objection that the resulting mean- 
ing is ‘“‘too abstract.” In pre-Christian 
antiquity the word was of course not a proper 
name, but a generic term. The Teutons must 
have recognised a number of individual deities 
before they perceived thatall these personages 
formed a class for which a common name was 
needed. The necessity for sucha general name 
could only arise at a period when worship was 
in some degree organised, At such a period 
it is surely not unlikely that a verb existed 
with the sense ‘‘to invoke” (a deity). The 
Teutonic word god (unlike most of its synonyms 
in other languages) is of the neuter gender, and 
is in form a passive participle. The most 
obvious inference seems to be that it means 
‘‘something that is worshipped,” or, less 
generally, ‘‘something that is invoked,” 
‘‘prayed to,” ‘‘sacrificed to,” or the like. 
The Aryan roots from which it might formally 
be derived are g*heu to invoke, and g*heu to 
pour out. The former, preferred by Kluge, 
yields a likely sense; the latter, favoured by 
Mr. Mayhew, may possibly have had a 





secondary meaning, “to honour with liba-! 





tions,” and, if so, would be as probable as the 
other, though hardly more so. 

Dr. Morris’s theory seems to me to include 
three unlikely assumptions : 

1, That the Aryau ghutom originally meant 
‘‘thunder.” This is possible etymologically, 
but the word is not preserved in this sense in 
any known Aryan tongue. 

2. That the neuter noun meaning ‘‘ thunder” 
became, without changing its gender, the proper 
name of the thunder-god. Is this psychologi- 
cally possible? Neuter nouns have in some 
Aryan languages become proper names of 
deities; but then they have changed their 
gender, as in the case of the Roman Venus. 
A general name for “‘ god’ may very well be of 
the neuter gender, as we see from numen and 
Sa:udviov. 

3. That the proper name of the thunder-god 
came to be used as a common noun, meaning a 
godin general. Again, I doubt the possibility 
of such a transference; at all events I know of 
no analogous instance. The Latin deus and its 
Teutonic cognate (the O.N. plural tivar) are, 
of course, to be explained differently. 

Dr Morris argues that his explanation of the 
word is in accordance with the growth of 
religious ideas. But even if we knew for 
certain that the first object of human worship 
was the thunder-god, our knowledge would, 
I think, be irrelevant to the present question, 
because a generic word for “ god” could only 
be formed when men had come to recognise 
several objects of worship; that is to say, some 
others besides the thunderer. The ‘‘ thunder ” 
theory, however, is not the only one in the 
field. Dr. Gruppe, for instance (whose erudite 
work I have not read), is said to maintain that 
religion had its origin in the rapturous emotion 
experienced by primitive man when he got 
drunk. The etymology proposed by Mr. 
Mayhew might easily be interpreted to suit 
this theory. It would have to be developed as 
follows: ‘‘The word ghutom literally means 
‘what is poured out.’ In its Teutonic form 
it received the following successive applica- 
tions: (1) to a bowl of good liquor; (2) to the 
god who dwells in good liquor, Liber pater ; 
to gods in general.” This hypothetical history 
of the word is wholly free from any taint of 
the abstract or spiritual (‘‘ spirituous” being 
quite another thing); and it is in perfect 
accordance with the growth of religious ideas 
—at least as conceived by Dr. Gruppe. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








THE CONE-FRUIT OF THE ASSYRIAN MONU- 
MENTS. 
London: June 16, 1889. 


In a recent communication to the ACADEMY, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor suggested a new and ingenious 
explanation of the cone-fruit represented in the 
right hand of some figures, human and mytho- 
logical, on Assyrian sculptures; and he pro- 
proses to prove his case in a specially illus- 
trated paper. 

The bearer of the cone-fruit is often shown 
as presenting it towards the nostrils of the 
king (Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, ii. 7); 
and Lenormant has pointed out in the cunei- 
form inscriptions a statement that cedar fruit 
was presented to the face of a patient (cf. my 
sr ‘The Tree of Life and the Calendar 

lant,” n. 5). On the other hand a botanist, 
Dr. J. Bonavia, has adduced some evidence for 
his view that the cone-fruit represented on the 
monuments was a citron. (‘The Cone-Fruit 
of the Assyrian Monuments” in the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, vol. ii.) 

Dr. Tylor, therefore, before proceeding to 
the demonstration of his theory, must show 
reason for rejecting the explanations of those 
who have previously studied the question. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERE, 
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‘“‘NEVER CORRECT YOUR OWN PROOFS.” 

Briemiw: June 1°, 1889. 
The ‘ rather extraordinary ” misprint noticed 
in my Cornter- Reformation (* Epochs of Church 
History ” series) by Mr. Kingsford. in his review 
of the little volume in the ACADEMY of June 8, 
was observed by me almost immediately after 
publication, and a slip correcting it has been 
inserted in all copies since issued. T accept 
your reviewer’s gentle rebuke as a fresh illus- 
tration of the excellence of the maxim im- 
pressed by Dr. Worthington upon Dr. Henry 
More, that an author should never correct his 

own proofs, 
A. W. Warp. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


MonpDay. June 24,5 p.m. Hellenic: Annual Meeting. 
8.300m. Geographical. 
Tomar. June 25,4p.m. Statistical: General Annual 
eeting. 

8.39 p.m. Anthropologicsl: ‘Some Examples 
of Prebistoric Trephining and Skull-boring from 
America” by Prof. Victor Horsley ; ** Oross- bows. 
Long bows, Quivers. &¢., of Yornba.” bv Governor 
Moloney; “The Structure and Affinities of the 
Oomposite Bow,” by Mr. Henrv Ralfour; ‘ Poi- 
soned 4rrows,” by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington. 

WEDNESDAY. June 26,4p.m. Society of Arts: Annual 
General Meeting. 

880 p.m. Shelley Society: “ Shelley’s Minor 
Poems,” by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

Fripay, June 28, 3.30 p.m British Mnsenm: “ Baby- 
aan Astronomy, IV., Movement of Stars,” by 


Mr. . . 
SATURDAY, June 29, 3.46 p.m. Botanic: General 
Meeticg. 


SCIENCE. 


Studies in Olassical Philology: the ‘‘Cum” 
Constructions, their History and Functions. 
In Two Parts. By William Gardner Hale, 
of Cornell University—Professor}in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. (New 
York : Ithaca ) 


Tue American school of classics derives its 
methods and inspirations much more from 
Germany than from England, but it is not 
often that one finds a German treatise on a 
point of grammar combine so business-like a 
statement with such elaborate execution. 
Prof. Hale’s treatise bristles perhaps a little 
unpleasantly with technical descriptions of 
sentences, and the progress of the argument 
is somewhat obscured by anticipations and 
recurrences. But, for all that, the work is 
learned and sensible, and in my judgment 
shows excellent scholarship and fine gram- 
matical insight. Prof. Hale’s classifications 
are seldom open to serious objection, and his 
view of particular passages is careful and 
right. Certainly, I have rarely read so many 
pages of grammatical discussion with less 
disagreement. 

Incidentally the usage of early and of 
classical writers in the use of the moods with 
cum, or, as better written, guom, receives 
considerable attention. But the book has too 
main objects: first, a disproof of the theories 
of Hofmann and Liibbert, which have obtained 
more adherents on the continent and ia 
America than in England; and, secondly, an 
explanation of the growth of the Ciceronian 
use of guon with the subjunctive in expres- 
sions of time, of cause, and of hindrance. 
The first is the chief negative side of the 
argument; the second is the positive theory. 
And Prof. Hale fairly faces the difficulties of 
the question. He shows the predominant, if 
not exclusive, use of the indicative with 
qguom in such sentences in Plautus and 
Terence. By Cicero’s time there was a 
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change. Yet "we can hardly sav that it was 
felt the subjunctive was required*to express 
time; for the persistent uso of postquam., 
quando, ubi. &c., with the indicative negatives 
the suggestion. Nor is the idea of cause or 
hindrance sufficient to justify the subjunctive; 
for quod, quia, on the one hand, and guamquam. 
&c., on the other, serve to express cause and 
hindrance, and yet continue to keep com- 


pany with the indicative. Nor lis ‘‘non- 
existence”? or ‘“‘irreality’” an adequate 
reason for the subjunctive; for [both 


consecutive clauses and guom with “sub- 
junctive are regularly used of what are 
admitted to be facts; as in Po factum est 
ut Caesar interfectus sit, and quim Caesar trea 
legiones misisset, repente) hostis aduolauerunt 
The subjunctive throws*no shadow of doubt 
on Caesar’s death or his despatch of the three 
legions. 

Prof. Hale has himself summed up his con- 
clusions at: the end of the second Part, but I 
may briefly state his theory in this way. 
The usage has its origin in a simple hypo- 
thetical subjunctive, such as mallem. Aftera 
relative this same hypothetical subjunctive 
might be, and was, used. It gradually passed 
into a use of the subjunctive expressing char- 
acter or even result; and we thus get sen- 
tences like Js est Caesar qui inimicis parcat, 
and Est illud tempus quo inimic‘s parcatur. 
The relative guo was frequently supplanted 
by the equally relative, though adverbial, 
form quom, and was used with an antecedent 
ts dies, or illo tempore, &c. Uendidit fundum 
allo tempore quom aqrorun pretia iacerent is 
convertible into guom iacerent agrorun preti2, 
illo tempore fundum uendidit. If illo tempore 
or the like antecedent be omitted, we have an 
ordinary instance of guom with the subjunc- 
tive expressing the circumstances: guom 
tacerent agrorum pretia, fundum uendidit. 
Postquam, quando, ubi, &c., were, as Prof. Hale 
thinks, not used in so simply a relative char- 
acter as to experience the same transition as 
quom. 

This is probably as good a pedigree for 
Cicero’s usage as can be suggested, if the 
usage arose by analogical extension from one 
particular class of relative expressions. But 
there are several grounds for scepticism. First, 
the extant literature between Terence and 
Cicero is merely fragmentary; and yet it is 
in this period of sixty or seventy years that 
the early usage of qguom in such sentences 
with indicative nearly ceased, and the sub- 
junctive became the fashion. Secondly, I do 
not see why this subjunctive should be sup- 
posed to carry with it the bearings of one 
line of ancestors only. It is no doubt true 
that the subjunctive of ‘attendant circum- 
stances” and the subjunctive of result are 
the only classes of sentences in which the 
actions denoted are not merely put as supposi- 
tions, but are practically regarded as real. 
But this is not necessarily a reason for deriv- 
ing the one from the other. They may be 
sisters, and not parent and child. The same 
readiness of the human mind to give reality 
to its own conceptions and to treat modestly, 
or, as it were, for argument's sake, supposed 
cases as real, may have been exhibited in the 
one class of sentences as well as in the other. 
Nor, indeed, in the absence of any knowledge 
of the precise meaning of guom and quando, 
as well as of other particles, can we discover 





whv thev had such different developments. 
And quoniam is specially noticeable, for it is 
presumbly* only guom iam; and vet the 
former would te used with the indicative, 
when the latter in the same sense would in 
Cicero usually have the subjunctive. Prof. 
Hale seems to me to have left ont of con- 
sideration what I believe had often a large 
but subtle effect—the desire’ to discriminate, 
and thus to adopt a anhjunctive, not so much 
from ita intrinsic worth. but because the writer 
is afraid he may be misunderstood if he used 
the indicative. 

Prof. Hale expresses his agreement with 
mv view of the snecial fonctions of quam 
with the subjunctive—viz., to denote the 
attendant cireumstances. or. as he rather 
prefers tn style it, ‘the character of the 
situation’; hut he objects to the causal idea 
being held to lie at the basis of the subjunc- 
tive (p. 184). 

‘*¢ No formula more incorrect in science or more 
misleading in practica could be framed than 
the too common one that the indicative is the 
mode for a purely temporal clause, while the 
subjunctive is used where an idea of cause is 
in some way involved” (p. 195). 

The latter statement, no doubt, is too sween- 
ing, even if confined to the use of quom = But: 
that in Cicero mera time is the note of 
the use of the indicative with quom. and 
influential cireumstances the note of the 
subjunctive usage, is correct doetrine common 
to Prof. Hale and others. He, however, 
attributes this meaning of gum with the 
subjunctive rather to qvom than to the mood. 
To his mind auom, in these sentences, bears 
about it its historical pedigree from quwom 
consecutive, and denotes not merely ‘¢ when ” 
but ‘time heing such that.”? T am in the 
habit of thinking not so much of a historical 
theory as of the living distinction; and, 
finding two moods used with the same con- 
junction. I think it logical to seek for the 
cause of the distinction in the difference 
rather than the identity, and thus to attri- 
bute the difference o* meaning between 
quem aderam and quom adessem to the 
mood in which they differ, and not to 
the particle which is common to both. The 
history of a syntactical usage must, when the 
language is dead and the literature small. be 
full of uncertainty. Speech’in all its parts is 
a growth, and the epochs of its growth are 
rarely well marked, and mav easily have no 
record in literature at all. Roman literature 
has been but imperfectly preserved. Speech 
is always much wider than literature; and 
the usages of speech are produced and modified 
by many concurrent feelings and analogies, 

Henry J. Rosy. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


** GRAPHICS.” 
Mason College, Birmingham : June 13, 1889, 

In your review of my book on (Graphics 
(ACADEMY, June 15) it is said that my “‘intro- 
duction of the word locor to replace what 
Clifford termed rotor, which is shifted to some- 
thing else, is unnecessary and confusing.” This 
is misleading. Clifford used the term “ rotor” 
to mean two essentially different things. One 
set of things thus named by Clifford, namely 
rotational quantities, I still call ‘rotors.’ 
Clifford applied the word “rotor” ulso to 
rectilinear quantities having direction and posi- 
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tion, the latter characteristic distinguishing 
them from “vectors.” These I call ‘ locors.” 
No doubt a rotational quantity can be repre- 
sented in many of its properties (but still 
incompletely) by a straight axigl line; but it is 
surely essentially important to bear in mind the 
distinction between the graphic representation 
of a thing, and the real thing itself. It would 
be far more reasonable to call force-moments, 
quantities of work, and quantities of energy by 
the same name (all being of the same dimensions) 
than to give the same name to so utterly 
different things as ‘‘ rotors’ and ‘‘locors ” in 
the senses used byme. The term “locor” was 
fixed on only after a full year’s consideration, 
and after consultation with many scientific 
friends. 

Your reviewer complains that he took twenty 
minutes to read page 246 of my book. By the 
help of four new symbols there is compressed 
into this one page what without them would 
probably cover half-a-dozen pages of text. Of 
these four new symbols not commonly under- 
stood by every mathematician, two are the 
exact reverse of each other, so that it only 
requires one mental effort fo grasp the meaning 
of the two. A third is a long-established and 
well-known symbol reversed in its signification 
by adding to it a—(negative) sign. The facility, 
definiteness, and rapidity attained by the use 
of this simple nomenclature in the writing out 
of long graphic constructions has been an 
incalculable relief to myself and my students. 

If the book be bad, I fear I cannot accept 
the excuse suggested by the reviewer, namely 
ignorance of contemporary literature, as I have 
examined most, if not all, the American. English, 
German, and French works on the subject. 

Ropert H. Smitt. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr, Henry Witiiim Brisrow, F.R.S., 
whose death occurred on June 14, at the age 
of seventy-two, was one of the oldest officers 
of the Geological Survey, baving joined the 
staff as far back as 1842. He had long been 
recognised as an authority on the upper oolites 
and the cretaceous strata, havingas a young 
man worked and written upon these rccks, 
partly in association with Edward Forbes, in 
the Isle of Purbeck and in the Isle of Wight. 
Mr. Bristow was the author of a Glossary of 
Mineralogy, which for many years held a high 
position as a work of reference, and was also 
the editor and translator of Simonin’s Under- 
ground Life and Figuier’s World before the 
Deluge. To students of science classes in con- 
nexion with South Kensington Mr. Bristow was 
well known as the official examiner in geology. 
His position as director of the Geological Sur- 
vey of England and Wales he retained until 
the abolition of that office in the early part of 
last year. 


JUST as we are going to press we hear with 
much regret of the death of Dr. John Percy, 
F.R.S., who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury was professor of metallurgy at the Royal 
School of Mines. He died last Wednesday 
morning, after a painful illness, at the age of 
seventy-two. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE have received several of the Parts of the 
Proceedings and Journal of the Asiatic Scciety 
of Bengal for 1888, the latter of which con- 
tains various articles of interest in different 
branches of science, including one on the 
Differential Equations of all Parabolas, by 
A. Mukhopadhyah; a geological article on 
certain features in the structure of the Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan states in Upper 
Burmah as affecting the drainage of the 


country, by Brigadier-General Collett; notes, 
with ample plates, of some stone objects from 
a neolithic settlement recently discovered by 
W. H. P. Driver at Ranchiin Chuta Nagpur, 
by Mr. J. Wood Mason ; and a meteorological 
article on the Psychrometer and Condensing 
Hygrometer, by §. A. Hill. In_ biology, 
there is a Jist of the ferns of Simla in 
the N. W. Himalayas between the levels of 
4500 and 10,000 feet, by H. F. Blandford, with 
five plates; some new or little-known 
butterflies from the Indian region, by L. de 
Niceville, with two heautiful-coloured plates ; 
an extensive list of the butterflies of the 
Nilgiri District, S. India, by G. F. Hampson ; 
and a paper on new or little-known Rhynchota, 
by E. T. Atkinson, «vith a coloured plate; and 
a paper on a curious new ciliated Infusorian 
Avoplophrya, parasitic in the alimentary canal 
of Aeolosoma chlorostictum, by H. H. Ander- 
son. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Religious Tract Society has entered 
upon publication-work in some new languages. 
Help has been given to Bishop Crowther for 
printing in the Idzo language one of the 
numerous dialects spoken on the Niger. Already 
the society has aided the bishop for the natives 
speaking the Ibo, Houssa, Nupé, and the 
Yoruba dialects. Primers, catechisms, and 
elementary school books have been prepared at 
the missionary press in Bonny. For another 


made in the Bunda or Angolese, M. Heli 
Chatelain having prepared the letterpress to 
illustrate some simple books on the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Prodigal Son. The committee 
have just received a specimen copy of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress in the Amoy colloquial in 
Romanised characters, making the eighty-third 
language in which Bunyan’s book has been 
issued, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnturopotocicaL Institute —(Zuesday, May 28.) 


F. Gatron, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
Lieut.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers exhibited some crania 
found during recent excavations at Hunsbury 
Oamp and the Roman Villa at Llantwit.—The Rev. 
H. G. Tomkins read a paper on ‘‘ The Hykeds, or 
Shepherd Kings of Egypt.”—In a paper on ‘‘ The 
Proprietorship of Trees on the Ground of Others,”’ 
Mr. Hyde Clarke showed that this was the case in 
Asia Minor, Melanesia, Borneo (Honey Trees), 
Tndia, Chuta Nagpur (mowra), and was supposed 
to be so in parts of Ohina. He proposed the 
ownership of trees as a more probable origin in 
jurisprudence of the rights of property than 
ownership of land, which has no primitive value. 


EizaABetuan Socrety.—( Wednesday, June 5.) 
Freperick Rocgrs, vice-president, in the chair.— 
A paper on ‘‘ John Ford and his Work as a Play- 
wright ’’ was read by Mr. Frank Payne. To this 
author, as to many others of the Elizabethan 
writers, the celebrated summing-up of Steevens 
might be applied: ‘‘ All that is known with any 
degree of certainty concerning Shakspere is that 
he was born at Stratford, married and had 
children there, went to London, where he com- 
menced actor, wrote poems and plays, returned to 
Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried.’’ 
Of Ford we know much less. His baptismal 
entry of April 17, 1586, is to be found in the 
— registers of Islington, in North Devon, he 

eing a descendant of the Fords settled for cen- 
turies in that part of the country. He became a 
member of the Middle Tempie in 1602. We do 
not know how he came to be acquainted with 
Webster and Decker, and the disreputable Cockpit 
Theatre. The date of his death is also unknown. 
His extant plays number nine, of seven of which he 
is the sole author; and they were published 





| between the years 1629 and 1639. They may be 


part of Western Africa a beginning has been: 





divided into three classes—(1) The love-passion 
Plays, embracing ‘‘The Loyer’s Melancholy,” 

‘Tis Pity She's a Whore,’’ ‘‘The Broken 

‘eart,”” and ‘‘Love’s Sacrifice’?; (2) the 
historical play of ‘Perkin Warbeck”’?; (3) the 
two slender comedies, ‘‘The Fancies Ohaste and 
Noble,” and ‘The Lady’s Trial’? Of these 
plays, four are pre-eminent—‘‘The Lover's 
Melancholy,” ‘‘’Tis Pity She’s a Whore,’”’ and 
‘The Broken Heart” —as exhibiting Ford’s 
powerful grasp of delineating the passion of love, 
and ‘* Perkin Warbeck’’ as being the finest 
example of the historical drama outside the plays 
of Shakspere. The friendship of Menaphon and 
Ametheus in ‘‘The Lover's Melancholy” is 
beautifully wrought, though the character of 
Prince Palador is from first to last too feeble. The 
ridiculous underplot mars the beauty of the play, 
which claims our admiration for its consistent 
upholding of true friendship and faithful love. In 
‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore’? the summit of 
tragedy has been reached. It is Ford’s greatest, 
play, and in it his own peculiar power has full 
scope. Never has the power of love for evil been 
painted in more lurid colours. ‘‘The Broken 
Heart’’ is more artistic, but is written with less 
power. The central figure is Orgilus, marred by 
his base betrayal of Ithocles. He is a repetition 
of Giovanni in ‘‘’Tis Pity She’s a Whore,’’ who is 
the victim of love: 


‘‘ The tyrant of the heart, it darkens 
Reason, confounds discretion, deaf to counsel, 
It runs @ headlong course to desperate mad- 
ness,’ 


madness which draws to destruction the gentle, 
tender Penthea, and the heroic and ‘lovely 
Calantha, whose names are redolent with pathos. 
The characters are well wrought, and stand out 
bold and clear; but the play, apart from the 
difference of plot, lacks that impetuous rush of 
passion which overwhelms the reader of ‘‘ ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore.” After criticising ‘‘ Perkin 
Warbeck,’’ Ford’s characteristics were summed up 
in the power of depicting the passion and utter 
despair of a helpless woman broken down with 
grief. A bricf discussion followed on the fitness 
of ‘*’Tis Pity She’s a Whore’’ for poetic treat- 
ment, which was opened by the chairman, and 
continued by Messrs. Cowham, Edney, Newcome, 
and Payne. 


Pumotocicat Socretry.—( Friday, June 7.) 


Atrx. J. Exuis, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. Prof. Skeat read a paper on ‘‘ English 
Etymologies.’’ Some of the words discussed were 
the following :—‘‘ Olever’’; see E. Friesic klifer, 
in Koolman ; allied to kliifern, klifern, to climb. 
‘* Coble’? (boat); O. North. cuople, Matt. viii. 23 
(Lindisfarne MS.). ‘‘ Cosset,’? a pet; formerly 
Lat. cotsetus (Schmidt, A.S. Laws); from ‘‘ cot” 
and ‘‘sit.’’ *' Costrel,”” a bottle (Ohaucer); see 
costeret in Godefroy. ‘* Orare,’? a small ship 
(Shakspere); O F. crater, apparently Anglo-French ; 
perhaps for *crecarius, from M.E. creke, a creek. 
*Cudgel’’; A.S. cyegel, Gregory’s ‘‘ Pastoral 
Care,’ p. 297; Oockayne’s ‘‘Shrine,”’ p. 163. 
‘Cullis,’ strong broth; O.F. colis, coleis, Lat. 
*colaticius ; from colare, to strain; the ‘‘ cullis’’ in 
‘port -cullis” is feminine, Lat. *colaticia. 
‘* Draught - house,” short for ‘‘ with - draught- 
heuse,” a withdrawing place; translated from 
F. retrait; so also wydraught (Halliwell), a drain, 
is short for ‘‘ withdraugkt.’’ The with- is aleo lost 
in our ‘‘drawing-room.”’ ‘‘ Faldstool’’; A.S. 
feldestol, AS. Leechdoms, vol.i., p.lxxii. ‘ Fan- 
teeg,” worry, ill-humour; properly excitement ; 
from F. fanatique (Ootgrave). ‘‘ Fit,’’ in several 
senses and from several sources; the verb to 
‘refit’? is from Lat. refectus (Wedgwood). ‘‘ Fur- 
long,’’ originally a piece of land forty poles (one- 
eighth of a mile) long and one pole broad; and 
therefore a rood, or a fourth part of an acre; also 
called ‘a land.” ‘‘Gallant’”; probably from 
wallon, to go on a pilgrimage (Schwan). ‘‘Gam- 
beson ’’; see Wedgwood, who is probably right. 
‘*Gambol’’?; from Low Lat. camba, the leg; 
hitherto unauthorised, but it occurs in A.S. 
Leechdoms, vol. i., p. Ixxi. “Gay”; the F. 
gai is from the 0.H.G. wahi, gay. ‘ Gigging of 
sheeldes ’ (Ohaucer) is fitting shields with straps ; 
O.F. guige, the strap or handle of ashield. ‘ Han 
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of glory ” (‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends”) is a translation 
of BF mandegloire, Lat. mandragora; see Godefroy. 
“ Goluptious,”’ a corruption of Cockney ‘‘ wolup- 
tious,” i.¢., voluptuous. ‘‘ Havoc,” O.F. havot, in 
the phrase crier havot, to give the signal for 
plunder; cf. havet, haver, havée in Ootgrave. 
‘Herb ive’? (Chaucer) is (usually) 4 juga chamepitys, 
a kind of bugle ; F. ive (Cotgrave). ‘‘ Like,’ A.S 
lacu, was originally distinct from F. Jac, Lat acus; 
it meant stream; cf. Icel. leka, pt.t. lak; G. 
Iache. “Latch” (Shakspere), to moisten; AS. 
leccan; Swed. laka, to distil. ‘‘Lea,” untilled 
land, originally distinct from ‘‘lee,’’ a pasture, 
which is a corruption of ‘“‘lees,’’ a pasture, a 
Jeasowe, A.S. Jdesu. ‘' Limpet,’? A.S. lempedu; 
from Lat. lampreda. ‘‘May-weed”’; for maithe- 
weed. ‘‘ Mean,” to moan (Shakspere), is the correct 
mutated form; ignorantly altered by editors. 
“Omelet,’’ formerly aumelette in the ‘‘ Gazophyla- 
cium Anglicum,” 1689; not in the Society’s 
Dictionary. ‘‘ Scour,” to run hastily over, is from 
Lat. exeurrere, and quite distinct from ‘‘ scour,”’ 
Lat.exeurare. ‘‘Scur, skirr’’; the sameas ‘‘ scour” 
(exeurrere); hence ‘‘scurry.” ‘Shire’; A.S. 
scir, scire (Schmidt); cf. scirian; not allied to 
‘‘ shear.’? Several other words were discussed in 
the same paper. 





FINE ART. 
The Recent Discoveries of Roman Remains in 


Chester. Edited by J. P. Earwaker. 
(Manchester: Ireland.) 


In the spring of 1887 it was found necessary 
to repair part of the north wall of Chester. 
The immediate object of the work was to 
rebuild the upper courses of masonry filling one 
of the breaches made in 1645, but the lower 
portion of the wall was also examined at the 
same spot. This substructure had long ago 
been declared by competent judges to be 
Roman work i” situ, but no one was prepared 
for the results of the investigation. Thirteen 
Roman inscriptions and many uninscribed 
Roman stones were taken out of the small 
part of the lower courses which was laid open ; 
and when a committee set to work in October, 
1887, to explore further, an equally large 
find was their reward. Such a discovery is 
no ordinary one, and Mr. Earwaker has 
rightly thought that a comprehensive account 
would be welcome to archaeologists. Accord- 
ingly he has edited, in this prettily printed 
volume, a number of papers read before the 
Chester Archaeological Society in connexion 
with the finds, prefixing an interesting 
‘* Historical Introduction ” of his own. Some 
readers may regret that the volume is not 
a critical summary but a collection of papers 
by various hands. However, it has, at least, 
the merit of representing impartially the con- 
troversy which has raged over the walls ; and, 
though it omits some notable contributions to 
the subject made by Mr. Roach Smith and 
others elsewhere than in Chester, this omission 
was, no doubt, unavoidable. The book is 
rg illustrated, but contains no map of the 
city. 

The contents may be considered under two 
heads—walls and inscriptions. The first I 
hardly like to discuss here. I have no wish 
to start another long correspondence in the 
Acapemy; and, though I have seen—who has 
not ?—the disputed masonry, I do not pretend 
to have closely examined it. So far, however, 
as can be judged from the book before me, it 
1s most probable that the lower courses of the 
north wall are part of a Roman wall in situ. 
On the other hand, there are still one or two 
difficulties in the way of this view—for 








instance, that raised by Mr. Shrubsole and 
others, as to the roughness of the interior 
work and backing. This point may, after all, 
be unimportant. According to Prof. Church, 
the Roman wall of Cirencester consisted of 
loose stones and rubble, backed by earth and 
faced by large dressed blocks without mortar 
Still, the point should be decided; only I 
would suggest that excavation will do so 
quicker than argument. The arguments, 
indeed, are the least satisfactory part of the 
whole business. Many of them are purely 
@ priori; and, while they glibly decide what 
the Romans ought to have done, they are 
little concerned with what the Romans really 
did. Hence a terrible waste of print, energy, 
and time, over facts which ought never to 
have been doubted—the date of the “ ecclesi- 
astical stone,” the use of tombstones for 
building material, and so forth. The ‘‘eccle- 
siastical stone” is a particularly good instance. 
After long dispute, it has been admitted to be 
Roman ; and yet one writer in Mr. Earwaker’s 
book suggests that, while it is Roman, it 
may still represent a stole and Christian vest- 
ments (p. 34). Some good has, however, 
come out of evil. The determined scepticism, 
which has subjected every detail to close 
scrutiny, has saved us from several unverified, 
or unverifiable, assumptions. 

But, after all, the date of a few yards of 
masonry is not a matter of supreme import- 
ance. The wall dwindles into insignificance 
beside the inscriptions and sculptures found 
in it. The value of these objects has not 
escaped Mr. Earwaker, and he has enriched 
his book with eighteen plates representing 
the more notable stones. I have compared 
these plates with the originals, and can 
testify to their general excellence. One would, 
perhaps, have preferred a purely mechanical 
means of reproduction, for the photograph, 
unless wilfully altered, has an accuracy to 
which no human draughtsman can attain. 
But many of Mr. Earwaker’s plates are 
undoubtedly good, and I have no wish to 
grumble. I cannot, I fear, say so much for 
the accompanying explanations. There is 
very little about the sculptures, though an 
interesting article might have been written 
on these additions to our knowledge of costume 
and of funeral monuments. There is more 
about the inscriptions, but it is not all quite 
successful. The first find of thirteen inscrip- 
tions is described by Mr. Watkin (pp. 11-24), 
and, on the whole, adequately described. 
The second set of fourteen is treated by 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch (pp. 98-131), and I 
regret to say that his readings, expansions, 
and comments, are very untrustworthy. The 
readings come off best, for many of the in- 
scriptions are singularly legible; but I think 
that, if Mr. Birch will re-examine the originals 
of, say, Nos. 5, 6,8, or 13, he will admit that he 
has seriously erred. The expansions are much 
worse, and I am constrained to give examples. 
No. 1 reads—D. M. P. Rustio. Fabia. Orescen. 
Brizia. mit. leg. xx cet. Groma. heres fac. cur. 
Except for Groma, tbis is quite plain—‘‘ To 
P. Rustius Crescens, of the Fabian tribe, born 
at Brixia (Brescia),’” &c. Mr. Birch prefers, 
‘erected by Fabia Crescentia of Brixia to 
P. Rustius.” No. 3 reads—Q. Longinus 
Pomentina Laetus Luco cet. Mr. Birch 
renders—‘‘Q. Longinus Pomentina, tenant 
in a sacred grove,’’ and observes that ‘‘ Pomen- 


tina”? isanewname. Unfortunately Pomen- 
tina is merely a variety of the tribe name 
‘¢Pomptina,” Laetus is a cognomen, and Luco 
the man’s birthplace, possibly the Lucus in 
north-west Spain (Kubitschek, De Trib. Origine, 
p- 165). The rendering, ‘tenant in a sacred 
grove,” is simply impossible. Another soldier, 
to whom Mr. Birch (No. 6) gives the won- 
derful and quite imaginary name of ‘L. 
Eciminus Delius Licinulus” is styled verr, 
t.e., a veteran. Mr. Birch misreads vrrr, 
and expands verillifer. The ingenuity of the 
theory is undeniable. Itis of the kind required 
(as Mr. Freeman has said) to make a real 
blunder. But, in the first place, vexillifer is 
wholly unknown to epigravhy ; and, secondly, 
the Romans abbreviated by the first syllable 
of a word, not hy the first letter of each 
syllable. It is only in the latest age that the 
Christian priest is prs, and Theodoric ctrsms. 
Further on (No. 10), Mr. Birch meets the 
abbreviation n.rr. (beneficiarius tribuni), 
and suggests, as alternative expansions, i- 
turie or Beneficiarius Turmae, the latter a 
most extraordinary phrase. On another stone, 
Turma seems to occur (No. 7); Mr. Birch 
thereon asserts that this word occurs in none 
of Hiibner’s inscriptions. It is needless to 
conduct the reader further through this 
museum of mistakes, and it is difficult to 
characterise them in academic language. 
But enough bas been said to show that Mr. 
Birch is a thoroughly unsafe guide in Roman 
epigraphy. 

I regret sincerely that this should* be so. 
The Chester inscriptions, though not of 
primary importance, certainly deserve atten- 
tion. Most of them are sepulchral, and belong 
seemingly to the second century— fact, by 
the way, which suggests that, if the wall is 
Roman (as I think), it may have been built 
by Severus during his presence in Britain. 
They contain a good many details of value— 
é.g., in connexion with the Roman Conserip- 
tionsordnung, into which one cannot now enter. 
One fragment (p. 126), of fairly early date, 
comes from a temple or other building, and 
was seemingly faced with metal letters of the 
same type as the V found at Colchester 
(c. vii., 89) and the twenty-five letters at 
Lydney Park (Bathurst and King, p. 141). 
The building was no doubt the same which 
gave the wall the large moulded stones now 
preserved behind the Grosvenor Museum, and 
further excavations may perhaps yield up the 
rest of the inscription. It is, indeed, much 
to be hoped that such excavations will be 
made. It is hardly doubtful that there are 
other valuable stones in the unexp'ored wall ; 
and, as Canon Raine says, the vandalism would 
consist not in pulling down and rebuilding the 
wall, but in suffering the inscriptions to 
remain undiscovered. No librarian would 
hesitate to search his old bindings, if discoveries 
were probable ; no archaeologist should shrink 
from searching Chester walls. 

F. Haverrreip. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
It. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Hubert Herkomer 
has attained a level higher than usual in the 
series of ec which he this year con- 
tributes. We regret to be unable to swell the 





chorus of admirers who have lauded to the 
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skies the portrait of ‘‘ Lady Eden” (151). The 
sitter possesses plastic beauty of the rarest 
and most genuinely English order; but the pose 
is one of true Teutonic pretentiousness, while 
the painter’s palette lacks the purity necessary 
to give full effect to the peculiar scheme of 
colour at which he aims. This, with its key- 
note of greenish-yellow in the dress, backed 
by the blue-green of the landscape, and re- 
lieved by the cinnamon of the shot-silk cloak, 
might in other hands have been made very 
effective. The presentment of ‘‘ Samuel Pope, 
Esq., Q C. ” (95)—a personality pictorially some- 
what difficult to deal with—contains the super- 
ficial elements of an outward resemblance, 
but lacks the higher qualities which are of the 
essence of true portraiture. By far the best of 
the artist’s contributions is the true and 
. vivacious portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Gladstone” (205). 
Mr. William Carter has already attained the 
first rank, and may one day attain the first 
place, among English portrait-painters. One 
of the best portraits of the year is his ‘‘ Lieut.- 
Colonel W. Hill James” (1133). It repels 
somewhat at first, because, in consequence of a 
certain fidgettiness of technique, the flesh- 
painting is not completely satisfactory ; and, 
further, the head is not happily relieved on 
the peculiarly toned background. But the 
rarest intuition is shown in the rendering of an 
individuality of singular refinement and charm, 
the sensitive expression of eyes and mouth 
being seized and perpetuated with admirable 
skill. Another fine and solid work by the 
same artist is the portrait of ‘‘ W. 8. Hoare, 
Esq.” (349). Of Mr. Ouless’s powerful and 
dignified works, marred as they are by his 
characteristic harshness and dryness of execu- 
tion, nothing very new remains to be said. The 
‘Sir Wm. Bowman, Bart.” (292) is a 
fine specimen of his powers. Among the 
works sent by Mr. J. J. Shannon—one of the 
most modish of the younger school of portrait- 
painters, and one of the most skilful of those 
who aspire mainly to please, while satisfying 
ina measure the artistic tastes of the not over- 
exacting—may be singled out the ‘ Miss 
Colley” (1144). This shows a_ brilliant 
brunette, whose youthful animation the painter 
has happily caught, clad in yellow silk, with 
a bright orange sash. The chief drawback is 
here a certain leathery and opaque quality in 
the flesh-painting, from which Mr. Shannon’s 
work is rarely free. Technique of a somewhat 
similar kind—with less certainty of hand but 
with a stronger individuality—is shown by Mr. 
W. H. Margetson in his powerful, if unrefined, 
presentment of ‘‘ Miss R. ” (1129), Itis a little 
difficult to say how much is here native 
power, and how much assimilation of the 
French style and standpoint; but the work is 
undoubtedly a bold and striking one. It would 
be unfair not to notice the masculine and 
vivacious portrait by Miss Maud Porter of 
‘* James Bigwood, Esq., M.P.’’ (1176). 

The most satisfactory landscapes — those 
which leave behind an impression that they 
have a genuine raison d’étre, and which exert 
a penetrating power beyond that of the mere 
photographic reproduction—are not, perhaps, 
to be found among the canvases of the painters 
whom the public first seeks out on such 
occasions. Still, Sir J. E. Millais, about one 
of whose landscapes—the ‘‘Murtly Water” (74 
—the less said the better, has, with ‘‘ The Ol 
Garden ” (242) achieved a real successin solving 
a self-set task of considerable difficulty. It 
cannot fairly be said that all the quiet pathos, 
all the suggestion of human influences which, 
without forcing the note, might have been 
evolved from the beautiful homelike scene, 
have been transfused into the canvas. Yet 
there is rare skill and beauty in the representa- 
tion of the Jacobean house, half hidden by its 
girdle of yews and other trees, seen as it is in 





the pellucid atmosphere of a calm afternoon. 
Very happy is the rendering of the small plash- 
ing fountain in the foreground, but less so that 
of the somewhat opsque and airless foliage and 
of the background of blue hill, more guessed at 
than seen. Even Mr. Boughton’s greatest 
admirers can scarcely assert that he has 
achieved a success with his ‘‘ Sisters ” (122)—a 
portrait of two young ladies framed in a summer 
landscape; but he fairly takes his revenge 
with ‘‘A Salmon River” (465), in which, if 
the figures have not that convincing and in- 
evitable relationship to the landscape which so 
distinctively marks some of the painter’s earlier 
works, the landscape itself has a dewy freshness 
most grateful to the eye; while a command 
over the whole gamut of greens, and a power in 
obtaining from them a fine general tone, are 
shown, in which Mr. Boughton has here few 
rivals. What can be said—if the truth is to be 
told — about Mr. Vicat Cole’s ‘huge and 
ambitious canvas, ‘‘The Summons to Sur- 
render” (343), which is the inevitable result of 
the excessive laudation that greeted his not less 
ambitious venture last year? It is painful to 
be compelled to speak in dispraise of a work 
which has evidently cost much thought and 
labour ; but the result of so much elaboration 
must be pronounced a failure. Neither is the 
pulsating motion of an agitated sea truly 
simulated, nor are the elaborately drawn 
Spanish galleons and English ships compre- 
hensible, either as regards their shape or their 
mode of conflict, All this roaring and raging, 
both of men and elements, leaves us cold, and 
signifies absolutely nothing. Mr. McWhirter 
has once more, in his ‘‘ Constantinople and the 
Golden Horn ”’ (457), seized upon a subject of 
brilliant spectacular effect, and once more he 
treats it in carelessand perfunctory fashion. So, 
too, Mr, Peter Graham—to whom, however, must 
be conceded far higher artistic rank than to his 
compatriot—extorts a measure of admiration 
for the undiminished zest with which he con- 
tinues to paint his often-repeated highland 
scenes, and for the penetrating quality of his 
sober colour - harmonies; while he, too, 
disappoints by the flimsiness and _ in- 
sufficiency of his execution. The better of 
his two contributions is the sea-coast scene, 
‘““Where Wild Waves lap” (602). Mr. 
David Murray, whose style is a curious and 
often happy admixture of the Scotch school 
with strong French influences, displays in his 
‘* Nooning in the Hop Gardens” (475) a happy 
originality in the choice of a subject both fresh 
and charming; his work, however, still suffers 
from a certain paintiness, and, above all, from an 
inability to sacrifice or subordinate any part of 
his over-copious material. Rarely has the veteran 
Mr. Hook produced anything more charming 
in conception or more brilliant and harmonious 
in colour and tone than the ‘ Fowler’s Pool” 
(32), in whicb, with the aid of a subtle arrange- 
ment of values, he succeeds in realising a fresh- 
water pool of a blue-green hue extending to 
the very edge of green cliffs, beyond which 
stretches the calm sea—of a deeper blue. Wild 
duck tenant the pool, and have been scared by a 
not sufficiently cautious sportsman, who, hardly 
seen,watches them behind a wall. The human 
figure being less prominent than is usual in the 
painter’s work, the picture is to a correspond- 
ing degree more successful; for Mr. Hook has 
never really succeeded in rendering his accessory 
personages an integral and, as it were, inevit- 
able part of his landscape. Of Mr. Henry 
Moore we can only say that his sea-pieces are 
as splendidly energetic and masterly, but also 
as monotonous, as usual. Mr. Colin Hunter 
must be congratulated on having produced in 
his ‘‘ Morning Breeze” (451), by no means his 
most sensational but by far his most artistic 
and most moving performance. It merely 
shows an expanse of summer sea gently stirred 





by a light wind, with a distaxce of narrower 
in'ets bounded by dark blue clif and hill; but 
we are charmei by an unusual reticence and 
delicacy in the execution, and, above all, by 
a satisfying unity both in the sentiment of the 
picture, and in the noble lines of its composition, 
Powerful of its kind, and self-assertive, is Mr. 
Yeend King’s large landscape, ‘‘ From Green to 
Gold” (739), in which he displays a certain 
unity of motive and power of selection such as 
must ba the result of foreign training. The 
artistic fibre revealed, is however. a somewhat 
coarse one, whether we consider the heaviness 
and want of charm in the execution, cr the 
failure to present more than nature’s most 
obvious and least touching aspects. To Mr. 
Alfred East a measure of the ncaa 3 power 
of suggesting inherent resemblances between 
moods of nature and moods of man would 
appear to have been given; aud there is some- 
thing personal and interesting in his version of 
subjects generally in themselves noble and 
attractive. He should, however, remember that 
indistinctness, and suppression of natural fact 
do not necessarily mean suggestive or syutheti- 
cal power. A Corot would never have attained 
his magic power in this last respect, had he not 
begun his artistic career as a careful and minute 
annotator of character-giving detail. Mr. East's 
sole contribution to the Academy this year is a 
landscape of unusual dimensions—‘‘ A Gleam 
before the Gloaming ” (301). The disagreeable 
‘‘tea-boardy”’ aspect, the hard wooden quality 
of Mr. Alfred Parsons’s ‘‘The Valley of the 
Thames” (723) must not blind us to its merits 
of composition, to the careful study of cloud, 
river, and pasture which it reveals: especially 
the foreground is treated in masterly fashion. 
It is to be deplored that the less agreeable 
qualities of the painter’s serious and well-con- 
sidered art should thus accentuate themselves 
from year to year. Very successful, in the low- 
toned grey-and-green manner of the modern 
Dutch school, is Mr. E. Elliot’s ‘‘ The Last Load” 
(789); and not less so the still more sad-coloured 
“Autumn Leaves” (1201)—a performance 
satisfying rather than charming, which is from 
the brush of a Flemish painter, M. Henry Rul. 
Curious effects—with which the study of uature 
at first hand would appear to have little to do 
—are attained by Mr. Alfred Noble, whose 
bituminous depths and brilliant enamel-like 
surfaces, enhanced as they are by the varnish 
which covers his canvases, recall now the old 
Dutch masters, now the Barbizon school. The 
same excessive pre-occupation with the work of 
other masters deprives the skilful performances 
of Mr. Peppercorn of serious artistic value. His 
style is a pasticcio of the steel-grey and sombre 
green colouring of M. Pointelin, with a flavour- 
ing of the shadowy touch and atmospheric effects 
of Corot. Somewhat hard and cold, but showing 
certain qualities of style, and a rare power in 
the grouping and arrangement of huge tree 
trunks, is Mr, Charles Fox’s ‘‘ The Firs, Hamp- 
stead Heath” (738). One of the most beautiful 
landscapes here is Mr. Lindner’s “ Along the 
warm blue hills the day declines” (334). It is 
but a stretch of lightly ruffled river or pool, 
behind which rise high green banks, the whole 
scene being deluged with the orange light of late 
afternoon. In the sky the effect aimed at does 
not appear to us to have been absolutely 
realised, but the luminous quality of the whole 
causes it to stand out brilliantly against its 
surroundings. 

It can hardly be said that the relatively high 
standard attained by English sculpture during 
the last three or four years has on this occasion 
been fully maintained; though there is to 
be found in the two halls devoted to it a 
sufficient admixture of work of high interest to 
prove that the new life infused into this branch 
of native art has not been allowed to die out. 
The protagonists of the new school, upon whose 
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shoulders would appear to rest the responsi- 
bility for further development, have preferred, 
or more probably have been compelled, to 
restrict their efforts within narrower limits than 
usual; and the exhibition is, to a corresponding 
degree, robbed of brilliancy and general attrac- 
tiveness. Sir J. E. Boehm contributes the 
models for two of the statues at the base of the 
Wellington monument—‘‘ The British Guards- 
man of 1818” and the ‘‘ Enniskillen Dragoon 
of 1815.” Intheir present position these works 
offend the eye less than when they are taken, 
as they must be, as part of an architectural 
whole. There cannot be denied to them a cer- 
tain power of execution, a certain vivacity of 
movement; but more than ever is it patent that 
their very qualities render them absolutely un- 
fit for the position which they occupy. Instead 
of the true monumental treatment which should 
have been adopted, a falsely picturesque style 
of conception is here preferred; instead of the 
generalised forms, the measured gravity and 
reticence of style indispensable under the 
circumstances, we find an undue striving after 
individualisation and an over - emphasised 
realism, The same sculptor’s bust of the late 
Frank Holl is a superficial piece of work, 
not in his best manner, though it is what 
the casual and indifferent observer might 
call a good likeness. Sir J. E. Boehm 
further contributes a ‘‘ Design for a Foun- 
tain’’ (2196) in the barocco style of the seven- 
teenth century, of which the lower portions are, 
from a decorative point of view, weil conceived ; 
while the crowning group is again not a satis- 
factory element of an architectural whole, even 
if we make the necessary allowances for the 
over-free style of the period here imitated. 
The curiosity of the collection is Mr. W. B. 
Richmond’s ‘ Arcadian Shepherd” (2187)— 
a typical painter’s statue, showing unmistak- 
able evidence of the artist’s over-anxiety, 
together with an exaggerated emphasis in 
the rendering of anatomical detail. This 
tremendous athlete, with muscles all tense, 
advancing in an attitude almost threatening, 
is no Arcadian Shepherd ; indeed, he is hardly, 
with his unsufficiently explained energy, 
comprehensible or human. Nevertheless, the 
work shows an infinite capacity for taking pains 
which may lead its author to better things in a 
branch of art hitherto unexplored. The head 
especially is a fine piece of modelling in the 
Greek style. A very spirited group, displaying 
qualities of style which do not exclude but, as 
they should do, rather emphasise the life and 
movement which are central motives of the 
work, is Mr. Harry Bates’s ‘‘ Hounds in Leash ” 
(2192), showing a nude hunter about to let 
loose a leash of hounds, who furiously tear 
against the curb. Unfortunately, the work is 
modelled in a clayey substance of inky black- 
ness, which does not reflect the light, so ren- 
dering it impossibleto form a definitive judgment 
as to its aspect when it shall be translated into 
bronze. Mr. Henry Armstead’s colossal model 
for the bronze statue at Chatham of ‘“ Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn” (2032) does not rise above 
the commonplace; the melodramatic gesture 
of the right arm being especially infelicitous. 
Yet, from a technical point of view, there is 
much to praise in th: broad and powerfully 
modelled draperies, ud in the treatment of the 
costume generally. The same artist’s mural 
memorial of ‘‘ The Late Rev. Benjamin Webb” 
(2138), destined to be erected in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, is chiefly remarkable for the very 
beautiful marble frame which encloses the 
portrait-figure in bigh relief. [In this piece 
of sculptural decoration certain elements 
of the earlier and the later Italian Renais- 
Sance have been combined ;with a happy 
Originality aud skill, and with rare delicacy of 
execution. The most consummate piece of 
modelling here displayed is Mr. Brock’s ‘The 


Genius of Poetry” (2188)—a work in the best 
—= the modern French = There is, 
perhaps, no special originality of conception in 
this beautiful nearly nude figure; but its exe- 
cution is so finished, so firm and subtle, as 
to command respect and admiration. We hope 
the artist may be induced to reconsider the 
inharmonious arrangement of the lyre and 
cloak which hang formlessly from the back 
of his genius. Mr. Onslow Ford’s ‘‘ The 
Singer” (2195)—the small nude figure of an 
Egyptian girl, with autique head-gear and 
adornments, which appears standing on a highly 
ornate pedestal, seemingly encrusted with 
silver—is not much more than a very decorative 
and pretty toy. The modelling of the flesh is 
of a gummy softness and smoothness which 
hardly suggests either the muscular or the 
osseous structure beneath. ‘The earnest and 
admirable art of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft is 
certainly not seen at its best in the two bronze 
panels, in low relisf, destined for the Gordon 
memorial which is to be erected at Melbourne, 
Australia. The ‘‘ Death of Gordon at Khar- 
toum ” (2074)—a subject which should be well 
calculated to inspire an artist—is, if har- 
moniously composed, terribly wanting in true 
characterisation, reality of movement, and dra- 
matic energy. The artist might with ad- 
vantage consult the famous bronze reliefs of 
Donatello in the Santo at Padua, and the more 
sculptural ‘‘ Herod”’ framed in the baptismal 
font of 8. Giovanni at Siena, should he need 
proof that it is possible to infuse intense 
dramatic fire into sculptural reliefs, without to 
an undue extent depriving them of their decora- 
tive and architectural character. 

Mr. A. Gilbert is this year chiefly repre- 
sented by two admirable busts—the “J. 8. 
Olayton, Esq.,” which is one of his best works 
of the kind, showing rare individuality both 
in the method of characterisation and execu- 
tion; and a decorative, broadly modelled por- 
trait of ‘“‘G. F. Watts, Esq., R.A.,” in which 
the noble and pathetic type of the original 
is not quite perfectly reproduced. We could 
still wish that the gifted sculptor would adopt 
@ more purely sculptural as distinguished from 
a picturesque mode of treatment and execution ; 
and this he might do without sacrificing the 
vivid realism and passionate energy of his style. 
The same artist’s *‘ Design for the Obverse and 
Reverse of a Medal” (2065) is remarkable for 
the admirably subtle modelling of the profile 
head of the Queen ; while the general arrange- 
ment of both obverse and reverse is over-daring, 
and both clumsy and ineffective in its contempt 
for harmony of line. Mr. G. Simonds has for 
a long time produced nothing as living or as 
true as his bust of Mr. Walter Crane (2141)—a 
work showing in its freedom and absence of 
conventionality the influence of the younger 
English school, of which Mr. Gilbert is the 
head, but displaying, perhaps, a sounder and 
simpler method. A head of ‘Claude Brous- 
son, Martyr, 1698” (2164), by Mr. Frederick 
Rogers, shows considerable power. There 
should be further mentioned a ‘‘ Decorative 
Panel” adapted from the ‘‘ Women of Am- 
phissa” of L. Alma-Tadema (2146), which, 
notwithstanding a certain stiffness and angu- 
larity of execution, and a lack of harmony in 
the ensemble, shows considerable mastery over 
the difficult art of low relief. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs, 








THE SECRETAN COLLECTION. 


Tu first of July is the day fixed for the begin- 
ning of the sale in Paris, by M. Sedelmeyer, of 
the extremely famous collection of pictures 
formed by M. Secretan, who, it may be remem- 
bered, was the promoter and organiser of the 
Copper Syndicate, and who has been described 





as ‘the principal victim of its collapse.” Cer- 


tainly not since the Hamilton Palace collection 
was broken up, seven years ago, has there been 
any event of the like magnitude in the art 
world. It is stated that M. Secretan paid not 
very much less than half-a-million of money 
for his pictures. What will he—or those who 
are interested in his conceras—now realise ? 
That remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, we may reasonably inform our- 
selves what the collection really is—and the 
carefully prepared catalogue of Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon and Co. enables us to do so 
the more effectually. With the exception of 
one or two Reynoldses and of a Bonington— 
always more appreciated in France than in 
England—there is no representation of English 
art. The representation of the Primitives is 
almost as insignificant, though Memling indeed 
has a place. But the Dutch and Flemish 
painting of the seventeenth century is repre- 
sented by notable masterpieces; and it seems 
that there are no less than two examples of an 
extraordinarily rare and distinguished master — 
he whom Biirger, so to put it, ‘‘ discovered,” 
and on whom other critics have since been 
engaged: we mean, of course, Van der Meer 
of Delft. ‘‘ Le Billet Doux ” seems a sufficiently 
interesting, and ‘‘ La Dame et la Servante” an 
overpoweringly convincing, example of this 
direct and potent master. Metsu, Teniers, and 
even Rembrandt are represented not inade- 
quately ; and Peter de Hooch finely. There is 
a really noble Rubens, anda Frans Hals por- 
trait of the first order—a tiny but, of course, a 
broadly painted portrait of Scriverius—and a 
scarcely less interesting counterfeit presentment 
of the wife of that personage. 

Great Dutch pictures have never been more 
highly esteemed than they are at present; nor 
is it in the slightest degree likely that an art so 
absolutely accomplished will ever again want 
recognition, or will even be subjected any 
further to caprice of fashion. But is it possible 
that as much can be said for what are called the 
‘** French Romanticists”’ ?—people quite admir- 
able in their way, but just now exalted even 
above Turner himself by the unbalanced or by 
the imperfectly educated. Rousseau, Troyon, 
Diaz are three charming artists, and they are 
represented with singular perfection in the 
Secretan collection. Decamps and Delacroix 
are not charming at all. They may be masters, 
perhaps, of an accomplished brutality. But 
great and even foolish store is set by them at 
present, and there is enough and to spare of 
them in this richly and variously endowed 
gathering. A wonderful classic, Ingres, a 
master of pure life and refined conception— 
whom, as it has been said, an Athenian tribunal 
alone could fitly judge—is represented by his 
famous ‘‘ Oedipus and the Sphinx.” Millet’s 
* Angelus”’ shows, we will not say romantic, 
but pastoral or idyllic art at its noblest and 
sweetest. The composition of bent peasant 
heads against the long-stretching horizon of 
La Beauce is too well known to need to be 
enlarged upon. And such a gathering of 
Meissoniers has never before been seen. There 
are about a score of his pictures and about 
half-a-dozen of his drawings; and it is 
very noteworthy that this collection of 
them disproves a statement often made, to the 
effect that never, or at the most, only once, has 
a woman been introduced into Meissonier’s can- 
vases. It is, of course, none the less a fact 
that the introduction of a woman is exceedingly 
rare. There are next, perhaps, to be noted some 
Corots of exquisite quality—a ‘‘ Biblis,” par- 
ticularly ; and, going back to the earlier French 
design—to that of the great period of the 
French genre painter, the eighteenth ceatury— 
we shall find conspicuous, perhaps, three com- 
positions: one of them a most engaging por- 
trait, by Jean Baptiste Greuze, of Mdlle. 
Philiberte Ledoux; another, ‘‘ L’Enseigne,” 























































































